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TACTICS 

The teachings of the late war in tactics are 
so numerons that it is a hard matter to 
know where to begin in dealing with them. 

Most men, however, who have not pre- 
viously seen serious fighting will admit that 
the most important lesson they have learned 
is the enormous part played by moral 
effect ; and if I were called upon to give 
a few words of advice to be followed in 
action, they would be — "Always adopt the 
bolder course ; it is usually the safer, besides 
being the more likely to lead to success. 

" Spare no pains to obtain the best in- 
telligence. 

11 
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^^ Endeayonr to be prepared with a plan 
to meet all possible contingenoies, and act 
in suoh a manner as to enable yon, xmtil 
the last moment, to adopt any of the alter- 
natives which have suggested themselves 
to you, remembering that it is always 
possible that your last information may 
show that what appeared the worst of your 
alternative schemes is really the best. 

^^ When once undertaken, an attack must 
be carried through, or the attackers must 
be prepared to remain in their positions 
until nightfall, for to attempt to retire 
under fire is as costly as it is demoralizing. 

"Always keep a reserve, for as long as 
you have one, you have the power of making 
an outflanking movement, or of making or 
meeting a counter attack. When in any 
part of the field you see a unit which is 
no longer required by its immediate com- 
mander in the position it is occupying, 
bring it back into the reserve. The obser- 
vation of this rule has on more than one 
occasion been of great value to me." 
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There is nothing new in these points, and 
most of them appear in all text-books, but 
this makes them none the less trae. 

A great deal has been said, and justly Attack 
said, about the increased power which the Sencc. 
modern rifle has conferred on the defence, 
nevertheless, the moral advantage of the 
attack is so great that it is the part of 
the attacker which I should always prefer 
to play. If a commander has reason to 
believe that his enemy knows his strength 
and dispositions, and sees that he, never- 
theless, continues to advance, he must con- 
clude that his enemy considers himself able 
to successfully cope with him, for he would 
not court defeat when he had in his power 
the alternative of avoiding battle. The 
option of giving or refusing battle must 
always lie with the attacking force. The 
very fact that the enemy is confident of 
success and marches to the engagement 
which he could avoid, is apt to increase the 
morale of the attackers and to try that of 
the defenders. 
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From the end of 1900, the plan I resorted 
to whenever occasion offered, and never 
unsnccessfally, was to gallop the enemy's 
position. Among other occasions when 
these tactics were pursued were Vaalbank 
on November 27th, 1900, and Tabaksberg 
on January 29th, 1901, at both of which 
engagements De Wet, with a force greatly 
superior to our own, was driven in flight 
from strong positions. (He does not mention 
these facts in his book.) 

The method adopted on finding the enemy 
in position was roughly on the following 
lines : Strong flanking parties were sent out 
a mile and a half to either flank, each con- 
sisting of about one-eighth of the force ; a 
quarter of the force was kept in reserve 
with the guns; the guns were ordered to 
shell the position, and directly they opened 
fire the remainder of the mounted men 
extended and galloped ; the flanking parties 
galloped at the same time. The Boers shot 
comparatively badly at men riding towards 
them, and in the extended order my men 
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advanced in, they had to shoot at the 

individual man. The positions held most 

frequently by the Boers were low ridges, 

behind which they could conceal their 

horses. If they remained in position until 

my men got close up to the ridge, my men 

were on even terms with them, for the Boer 

was certain to be as far back on the reverse 

slope of the ridge as was compatible with a 

good field of fire, for one of his first objects 

was to be able to regain his horse without 

exposing himself. If the Boers remained 

until my men had reached their position, 

and were under the shelter generally afforded 

to men close under a ridge, and then went, 

they did so under the close fire of our men, 

who shot into them retiring, and much more 

steadily than the Boers did at our men 

advancing. Men galloping towards an 

enemy, especially if carrying swords or 

lances, will try his nerves as tigers would, 

but when retiring become harmless antelope. 

If they remained in position, the flanking 

parties could sweep round and envelop them. 
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As a matter of fact, the Boers when galloped 
at practically never stood, but fled when 
the advance was within five or six hundred 
yards of them. The moral effect of this 
mode of attack was excellent ; it taught my 
men to consider that nothing could hold 
them, and imbued the enemy with the same 
feeling. Had I attempted to attack in the 
old orthodox M.I. manner, dismounting 
when within effective rifle range, my losses 
would have been infinitely greater, and the 
moral and actual effect incomparably less. 
It must be presumed that the attackers are 
superior either numerically or morally. I do 
not contemplate that the method of attack 
I have described would often be possible 
under the very different conditions which 
would present themselves in Europe, but in 
South Africa they paid. 

It must always be borne in mind that an 
enemy expecting to be attacked from his 
front, and behind cover constructed for that 
purpose, can shoot more effectively to his 
left than to his right, for in order to shoot 
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to his right, he will usually have to expose 
a great deal more of his body, and will con- 
sequently shoot less steadily when under 
fire, unless, indeed, he shoots from his left 
shoulder, and in attacking natural positions 
as well as Tillages this fact should be borne 
in mind. 

The best and most efficacious of allcoo- 
defences are those so concealed that the trenches, 
enemy does not fire at them. At the battle 
of Modder Eiver the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, advancing in extended order, 
came xmder a fierce fire from their front 
which brought them to a standstill. During 
several hours, they directed their own fire 
on a small wall or bank about 1200 yards to 
their front. It was subsequently discovered 
that none of the enemy had been behind 
this waU, but 300 yards in front of it, in 
small trenches or pits most cleverly con- 
structed so as to make the best use of the 
groxmd, and with little bits of brushwood 
put up in front to hide them. There was 
not one continuous line of trench, but one 

B 
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little trenoli or pit constrnoted to hold two 
men, then a gap, another constructed to 
hold fifteen, another gap, and one con- 
structed to hold five men, and so on. Each 
trench had evidently been dug after a most 
careful consideration of the contours of the 
ground, both with regard to concealment 
and field of fire. If the Boer defence had 
consisted in one continuous line of trench, 
it is more than probable that its position 
would have been detected. 

I have seen kopjes strongly fortified by 
the Boers, in which the schanzes were so 
carefully concealed that a keen-eyed man 
could approach to within a few yards of 
them without detecting that a stone had 
been moved. 

On the other hand, most of om* defences 
constructed early in the war advertised 
themselves as far as the eye could see, and 
we appeared to neglect most of those rules 
to which the Boers owed so much of their 
success. 

At the present day, when one rifle can 
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ponr out a heavier fire than a dozen conld Difficulty 
formerly, it is almost impossible for patrols noitrSg" 
to discover, throngh the rapidity of the fire, ?^^^ 
how strongly a position is held, and all that 
reconnoitring parties approaching it will 
discover is that they receive fire from it. 
Their next task will be to discover where 
the flanks rest. To discover how strongly 
a position is occupied will usually be quite 
out of their power. 

Fatigue on the part of the men is noFatigoe 
excuse for commanders permitting the neg- for u^ 
lect of proper precautionary measures. If ^^p^ 
men are tired out, it may be advisable to 
strengthen the outposts so as to give 
sentries shorter shifts, but it is always in- 
excusable to fail to hold ground the occu- 
pation of which the safety of the force 
demands. If with the troops to be disposed 
of it be impossible to hold a certain position, 
the better plan will usually be to endeavour 
to find some other position suitable to the 
size of the force, the occupation of which 
will effect the object in view, but to go 
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into a position which is a death-trap must 
always be wrong. 

About July 11th, 1900, a squadron of 
regular cavalry with two guns was posted 
in Mazillikats Nek, an important pass in the 
Magaliesburg Bange, and about 20 miles 
north-west of Pretoria. The road which 
passes through the nek, which itself is 200 
feet above the plain, is commanded on 
either side by heights about 500 feet above 
it. Five companies of a line battalion 
were sent to reinforce this party, and 
arrived after a long march on the afternoon 
of July 10th. The officer commanding the 
battalion found the squadron and the two 
guns in the nek, and did not alter the dis- 
positions nor send his weary men on to 
the high ground on either side of the nek. 
During the night the enemy climbed the 
heights to the east of the nek, and in the 
morning opened a heavy fire on the detach- 
ment, which surrendered in the afternoon 
after heavy casualties. The officer com- 
manding the battalion should have occupied 
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the heights on either side of the nek, how- 
ever tired his men were. If to do this had 
heen actually impossible, he should have 
endeavoured to take up some position in the 
plain, from which he could have prevented 
egress from the nek, but in no circum- 
stances should he have bivouacked in a 
death-trap. If the officer commanding had 
ridden on to the nek a couple of hours in 
advance of his half battalion, he would 
probably have had time to properly com- 
prehend the situation, and to make wiser 
dispositions. 

It was fortxmate that during the late war import- 
the enemy did not, to any great extent, d?^b- 
resort to worrying us by night. The con-"*^ , 

enemy s 

ditions which obtained during the latter rest 
part of the campaign would have enabled 
him to do this, whilst to retaliate was out 
of our power. Our columns with their 
transport and dust were easy to locate, 
whereas the enemy's whole object was to 
evade us, and when we were able to find 
the night's halting-place of a commando. 
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our attack was not a feint, but a real 
one. 

To tired men the feeling that they are 
secure behind their outposts, and can rest 
undisturbed and in safety until the morn- 
ing, is worth a great deal. To disturb this 
feeling of security, and, by making the 
nights sleepless, to render men unfit for 
hard work during the days, is a great gain 
to the enemy. The modem rifle fires so 
rapidly that it is very diflficult to guess 
even approximately at the numbers of men 
firing. Moreover, all troops have a ten- 
dency to overestimate the number of the 
enemy. In these circumstances it would 
appear feasible when working against an 
enemy who has been located, to harry him 
so by night that he either keeps half his 
men on outpost, or has the whole of his 
force standing to arms every night. A 
twentieth of the opposing force would often 
be sufficient to accomplish this object and 
to prevent any of the enemy sleeping, 
especially if they were commanded by a 
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nervous man. Fresh troops conld be em- 
ployed every night ; and, when the enemy 
had learned to regard the nightly move- 
ment as a feint, a real attack might be 
attempted. 

In Sonth Africa, the formation of hills Comrez 
is generally convex. Whether, in the case ^^'^^ 
of convex ground, positions should be 
taken up at the top of the hill, halfway 
up, at the bottom, or on the plateau at the 
top, half a mile or more behind the crest, 
must depend upon the actual ground itself, 
and on the conditions governing the indi- 
vidual occasion. Any of the above courses 
have advantages and disadvantages apper- 
taining to them. Ground of convex for- 
mation always presents difficulties for the 
defenders, but the best general rule is to 
hold the top of the steepest slope. I do 
not intend to attempt to go fully into the 
theory of holding convex groxmd, but 
strongly urge that before a position con- 
taruing such ground be taken up, the fact 
that it is convex, and the greatly increased 
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diflfioulties involved in its defence, should be 
carefully appreciated and considered. 
Captains I think that in war infantry mounted 
faiSy officers should ride 14-hand cobs, which eat 
^^^^less, are easier to mount, and more easily 
hidden than big horses. I also think that 
captains of companies should be mounted. 
The officer's work begins when he comes 
into camp. The man's is by then finished, 
unless he be called on for outpost duty. 
On arriving in camp, if the company be for 
outpost, the captain has a much better 
opportunity of thoroughly examining the 
ground, if mounted, than if dismounted. 
If an officer who is weary after a long 
tramp be ordered to take up a certain posi- 
tion in the outpost line, it is not unlikely 
that he will take for granted that ground 
to his front or flanks is as it appears to be, 
instead of inspecting it. We are all mortal, 
and all officers are not equally energetic, 
nor have all the same powers of endurance. 
It is all very well for armchair critics to 
assert that a good officer should never be 
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too tired to do his duty, but physical 
fatigue will in some cases almost paralyze 
the brain. However this may be, in such 
circumstances as those depicted above the 
officer will seldom have the time, even 
if he have the inclination, to inspect the 
ground for more than a few hundred yards, 
If, on the contrary, the captains be mounted, 
there is no reason why those whose com- 
panies are for outpost duty should not 
canter on in advance of their men and 
receive orders. 

This method gives the captain time to 
thoroughly examine his ground, and then 
to fetch and lead his tired company straight 
to the position it is to hold, thus saving 
time, and possibly a mile's marching and 
countermarching. Half an hour saved to 
tired troops in the evening of a long day 
means a great deal, and more especially if 
it be the last half-hour's sunlight, for this 
may enable the men to get fairly straight 
before darkness comes on, and may make 
the whole difference in their comfort and 
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rest during the night, and consequently in 
their powers of endurance on the following 
day. 

As another example of the desirability 
for mounting captains of companies, take 
the case of a battalion with mounted com- 
pany commanders marching to the support 
of a brigade already in action. If, as he 
approaches the scene of action, the officer 
commanding the battalion receives an order 
from the brigadier to take up the strongest 
position obtainable on the left of the brigade, 
the officer commanding at once canters on 
with the company commanders, and he 
allots to them the ground which he requires 
each company to hold. The company com- 
manders then have ample time to examine 
the ground allotted, and to make their dis- 
positions for holding it, and, when the 
battaUon approaches, each captain leads 
his company direct to the ground which it 
is to occupy. By this method, half an hour 
which would have been lost had the cap- 
tains been on foot will be saved, and the 
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tired companies spared the extra mile 
which they would have had to cover had 
the hattalion marched to some central posi- 
tion, and the companies then been allotted 
their groond which, before making their 
positions, the captains would have to ex- 
amine as best they could on foot. 

The gain of a few minutes may alter the 
issue of a battle. There is an old-fashioned 
prejudice against an officer even momen- 
tarily leaving the unit he commands, but 
the B.A. have got over this, and it is time 
that the infantry also did so. The place 
of the officer commanding a unit is not 
either in front of it, behind it, or to the 
flank of it, but where he can be of most 
use to it. As a matter of fact, that place 
will usually be well to the front of it, except 
when it is actually engaged. 

It is always difficult, costly, and bad for Troops 
morale to withdraw troops who are once en- firing line 
gaged in the firing line, even though the^^j^" 
object may be to use them for offensive pur- ^*^- 

drawn. 

poses in some other part of the field. Such 
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a movement will appear to the enemy to be 
a retirement, and is likely to be misunder- 
stood by the troops themselves. Any relief 
of troops in the firing line should be carried 
out under cover of darkness. 
Prepare Nothing that I have seen in South Africa 

but do not 

occupy tends to make me doubt the soundness of 
^^^ ^*°** the rule I have seen practised at German 
manoeuvres, of preparing a position for de- 
fence, but only holding it sufficiently strongly 
to prevent bodies of cavalry approaching it, 
and of keeping the remainder of the troops 
under cover and in reserve. These troops 
can always be moved up into any part of 
the firing line, which the enemy has shown 
that it is his intention to attack, but until 
actually required can remain in reserve, 
and when wanted only be brought up in 
sufficient numbers to meet the actual re- 
quirements. If not called on to occupy the 
trenches in front of them, these men are 
available for counter attack or to prolong 
either flank. If the trenches had been 
strongly held, from the first, it would not 
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have been possible, without loss both in 
men and in morale, to retire £rom the 
trenches against which a feint attack would 
probably be made. 

In fighting a rear-guard action, short Re«r 
retirements, such as I have seen sometimes f^SitLt 
practised on field days and at manoeuvres ^f'**'*^ 
in England, are unreal and impossible. 
Thorough concealment and a careful hold- 
ing of fire are points of great importance in 
this class of fighting, at which the Boers 
so greatly shone. 

The best way to carry out a retirement 
is first to send a picked officer on to find 
another position, and then to send the men 
in driblets to hold this position, keeping 
them well hidden. After holding on as 
long as circumstances demand, the last lot 
should gallop hard past one of the flanks 
of the new position. 

A mounted unit told off to protect the 
threatened flank of a convoy, should not as 
a rule simply march parallel with the con- 
voy, but generally does better by taking up 
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a strong position which protects the flank, 
and by moving on to another similar one 
when the convoy has passed. By pursuing 
this method the flank guard will more 
advantageously carry out its duties, and 
will also take much less out of its horses. 
When passing ground of diflScult nature, 
over which it is intended to return, posts 
should be left to picket any important 
points. I remember on Christmas Eve, 
1900, that I took a patrol of about 600 to 
attack a force under De Wet, which was 
some eight miles distant. We drove this 
force away, and scored a slight success, but 
had I not been very careful to drop parties 
at important points on the way out, I should 
have had a very nasty time indeed returning 
to camp at dusk. 
Patrols A frequent method of the Boers in sending 
^®"* out patrols was, after proceeding some dis- 
supports. tance, to conceal and halt the main body of 
the patrol in some strong position, and to 
send on a dozen men, who, in a similar 
manner, detached to the front three or four 
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of the best mounted of their number. If 
porsued, the one party fell back on the 
other. The party in reserve generally re- 
mained perfectly concealed, and received 
the pursuers with a volley at close quarters. 
In the matter of concealing themselves, 
the Boers were infinitely better than our 
men ever were. An Afrikander once said 
to me, " Tour M.I. are meriy but why won't 
they keep off the sky-line ? " 

It is surprising how often men were missed Great 
at even the closest range. If a group rode of men 
unsuspectingly into a dozen of the ©Ji^n^y^^at 
concealed and prepared for them, and were * ^^Y 
" hands-upped," and if the group turned and 
galloped, it was at least even money on 
their getting away untouched. Pursuing 
this policy, many a brave private of mine 
took the risks and bit the dust rather than 
surrender. If he had surrendered, all that 
would have happened to him was, that he 
would have been stripped and returned to 
us. But I am proud to think that in most 
cases men preferred to take their chance 
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to following this less honourable course, and 
people read in the newspapers, ** Killed, 
Piloher's Force, one private." 
Size of Previous notions, regarding the number 
mustS of men required to hold a position, have 
suitable undergone much alteration during the late 
war, owing to the increased retaining power 
of the small bore, and it is unquestionable 
that 1000 men entrenched with unlimited 
ammunition can now hold as large a front 
as could formerly be held by 3000. But it 
is as important as ever it was that positions 
should be proportionate to the size of the 
force holding them. Several "regrettable 
incidents" have been the consequence of 
the non-observance of this rule. 
Take the following example : — 
A division was encamped at an important 
town in the Orange River Colony; the 
senior E.E. oflficer constructed fortifica- 
tions suitable for this force, which after- 
wards moved away. At a later period of 
the war, 400 men were sent to hold the 
town, which had a large perimeter, and 
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the officer oommanding deoided to occupy 
the same positions which were held by the 
outposts of the division, when the division 
was close at hand. The posts depended on 
one another for mutual support ; the town 
was attacked, one post fell, and the others 
were no longer tenable. 

The position occupied by the division 
should never have been taken up by the 
detachment of 400 men. Whatever his 
orders were, the officer commanding should 
not have risked the loss of his detachment 
by occupying a position too large for his 
force. If he could not find a position suited 
to his force overlooking the town, he would 
have been better advised to have occupied 
some strong ground near water, or to have 
built a redoubt somewhere within two or 
three miles of the town, only allowing a few 
days' provisions ever to be in the town, 
keeping all other supplies under his guns, 
and policing the town to keep out the 
enemy's patrols. 

This method of enabling him to carry out 
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the spirit of his orders is a suggestion, hut 
the point is that he was wrong to attempt 
with 400 men to ocoupy too large a 
position. The great retaining power of 
the rifle is very apt to induce a commander 
to take up more ground than he can hold 
against an attack concentrated on one part 
of it. This especially applies in the case 
of a position consisting of isolated posts 
hetween which there is no communication. 

The above is only one example of many 
similar instances. On one occasion, I my- 
self courted attack in a position so extended 
that had I been assailed by the enemy with 
the force at his disposal, my subsequent 
experience shows me that my position must 
have fallen. 
Mus- The question of musketry is of paramount 

^^* importance, and ordinary target practice on 
the range should be regarded as only the 
first step towards making a soldier a good 
field shot. A good first-class shot, with 
reference to the military classification, is, 
to all practical purposes, other things being 
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equal, as good a man for shooting in the 
field as the best Wimbledon marksman; 
for so many new elements enter into the 
question of firing on the field of battle, that 
the slight difference between the accuracy 
of the firing of the first-class shot and that 
of the prize marksman is not appreciable. 
There is, however, other things being equal, 
the very greatest difference between the 
value of the shooting of the first-class shot 
and that of the third-class shot. If my 
statements be correct (and I am convinced 
that they are so), our object should be to 
make all our soldiers first-class shots at 
target practice, as this may be taken as the 
standard they should reach before being 
instructed in the more advanced parts of 
musketry training. Having attained this, 
we should devote our time to field practices, 
and not waste our energies in the further 
training on the range at fixed targets of 
men who have reached this standard. The 
German system of musketry training appears 
to be very sound. With us, speaking 
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roundly, every trained soldier fires annually 
about the same amount of Government 
ammunition as the German soldier. Our 
third-class shots certainly get extra practice, 
but good shots, as a rule, do more shooting 
with their company rifle-clubs. In the 
German Army the object is to attain a 
uniformly high standard of target shooting 
throughout the company, and to eliminate 
bad shots, and the way they attempt to 
achieve this is roughly on the following 
principle. 

The annual musketry course is divided 
into twelve classes. The conditions of each 
class can be fulfilled in three shots. No 
man is allowed to shoot in Class No. 2 until 
he has fulfilled the requirements of Class 
No. 1, etc. The conditions of Class 
No. 1 are to hit a large target at a short 
range three times consecutively. If the 
soldier succeeds in accomplishing this in 
his first three shots, he is allowed to go on 
to Class 2, which is to hit a smaller target 
at a longer range three times consecutively, 
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with perhaps a stipulation that one of the 
shots must be a centre, etc. It will thus 
be seen that a good shot can complete 
the whole of the individual practices of his 
musketry course in thirty-six shots, Le. 
twelve classes with three rounds a class. 
A bad shot, on the contrary, might take ten 
rounds to get out of Class No. 1, twenty to 
get out of Class No. 2, etc. The case of 
such a man would undoubtedly occupy the 
special attention of the officer conducting 
the course, and the practice entailed by 
the large extra number of rounds that he 
would fire would go far to bring him up 
to the standard* of his company. The 
best shot in a company is consequently 
the man who completes his course in the 
fewest rounds, and the best shooting com- 
pany the one which, climatic conditions 
being equal (and this is always taken into 
consideration), has completed its course 
with the fewest rounds per man. 

The principal factors, which enter into 
firing in the field, but which are absent on 
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the range, are (1) nerves, (2) difficulty of 
judging distance, and (3) difficulty of select- 
ing a target. 

These three factors are so great as to 
reduce to a fiftieth or a hundredth the 
results which would be expected on a 
measured range and with no buUets coming 
the other way. The troops least affected 
by these &ctors are those who are the best 
disciplined, those who, either in the field 
of war or of sport, have had most e^eri- 
ence, and those whose peace training has 
been carried out on the most practical lines. 
The most effective shot is not the man 
who can put the most bullets into a bull's- 
eye at a fixed range, but the man who, 
when himself under fire and at unknown 
distances, is cool enough, sensible enough, 
and calculating enough to select his target, 
and to adjust his sights so as to be able to 
infiict most loss on his enemy. 
Neces^ No expense should be allowed to stand 
for^fidd^ in tbe way of enabling troops to be tho- 
^'*^' roughly trained in the more advanced field 
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stages of musketry, and if troops are to be 
efficient, ground must be bought or hired 
for the purpose. I do not intend here to 
enter into the question of what the further 
training or field firing should consist, ex- 
cept to indicate that in it tactics and 
musketry should be combined, that nothing 
impossible under fire should be permitted, 
that great freedom should be left to com- 
manders of units, and that the course 
should include instruction to the individual 
man as well as legislating for practice in 
the proper employment of fire by aU com- 
manders, from the officer commanding the 
battalion to the senior man of a group of 
fours. The great range of the small bore 
would necessitate a large tract of country 
being at the disposal of troops for the pur- 
pose, hut^ if our army is to he efficient, this 
fact must he faced and the ground procured. 

It is impossible to properly train men 
without ample ground for practising tactics 
and field-firing. 

The chief opponents to the thorough 
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application of the mancBaYie act are shoot- 
ing landlords and shooting tenants, the 
class which of all others suffers most in war 
and nobly gives its best as food for powder. 
These very people seenii in peace, to care 
so much for their pheasants that they put 
every obstacle in the way of their ground 
being used by troops. They forget that, 
without their aid in this respect, troops 
cannot be properly trained, and that anxiety 
for their gome may, again, cost the Uves of 
their sons, who, in many cases during the 
late war, would not have fallen if the units 
to which they belonged had learnt in peace 
to make proper use of ground. 

But putting the above aside, not so much 
harm would actually be done to a shooting 
by troops as is done by a pack of hounds 
and a large field. 

Neither partridges, hares, nor rabbits 
will go far, and pheasants will within forty- 
eight hours return to their own coverts. 
Pccu- In the case of an invasion, we ought 

En^i^ to have a great advantage in knowing how 
coiiiitfy. 
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to utilize the taotioal advantages of our 
peotiliar and interseoted country, but in 
reality we have no practioe in doing so, 
and an invader would in this respect be on 
equal terms with us. 

Owing to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining exercising rights over typical 
English country, and to its inadaptibility 
to decisive action, the ground we work on 
at any manoeuvres we have is generally 
down or heather land, little intersected, and 
in general aspect more similar to French or 
German than to ordinary English country. 

In order to make manoeuvres really use- 
ful, forces must be started one or two days' 
marches apart, and be allowed to go any- 
where. 

Nothing is more dissigreeable to officers Mes- 

SAffCS to 

in the firing line or more unfair to their the firing 
men than for mounted gallopers or orderlies ^ 
to bring them unnecessary messages when . 
they are under fire. The messenger may 
get away unhit, but, by halting, he has 
shown the position of those to whom he 
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was talking, which was probably unknown 
to the enemy until his appearance, and the 
aocTiracy of the fire directed on them, pos- 
sibly for many hours, will be immensely 
increased. 
Range to Cavalry and M.I. in action seldom take 
tained the trouble to ascertain at what range the 
^2^J*^ Artillery, who are near them, are firing, 
pom- This should always be done. If firing at 

poms. 

the same object, the approximate range can 
always be discovered from the Artillery ; but 
even when the Artillery and Infantry are 
firing at different objects, the knowledge of 
the distance of the object at which the 
Artillery are firing, will often give a clue to 
the correct distance of the object on which 
the Infantry wish to direct their fire. 
Trenches. The Boer trenches at Paardeberg were 
very cleverly constructed, and their losses 
in these trenches, under a terrible artillery 
fire, were inconsiderable. I constructed 
some trenches on the Thaba'Nchu line more 
or less on the same principle, and when De 
Wet broke through (he would never have 
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succeeded in getting through had Hot the 
officer, who was, at the time of his doing 
so, commandant of Thaba'Nchu, withdrawn 
certain posts which were essential to the 
proper maintenance of the line) the men in 
these trenches inflicted a very considerable 
loss on the enemy without having any 
casualties themselves. They were con- 
structed on the following principle : — 




From such a trench men could fire in any 
direction, and were not subject to enfilade 
fire. 

The infantry attack is a question on which infantry 
so much has been written and upon which 
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the instrnotions contamed in the drill-book 
are so sound, that I will not attempt to 
enlarge on them, and will content myself 
by emphasizing two or three points. The 
first is, that there are only two places in 
which men under fire should halt, except 
momentarily to get their breath — they are, 
under cover or in the firing line. 

Another point is, that a commander 
should keep his men together and in hand 
as long as he can possibly do so without 
subjecting them to the risk of a sudden and 
unexpected fire. 

And a third, that we must bear in mind 
the necessity of developing the intelligence 
of the individual man, for when once under 
a hot fixe neither battalion commanders, 
captains, nor section leaders will in the 
future be able to exercise any great amount 
of control, and the man's own resources in 
intelligence and courage will generally have 
to guide his actions. 



DISCIPLINE 

A soLDiEB is kept and trained for many Pnnish- 
years in peace, and during this time is an ^^^ 
inoubus on the public, and is of no use to 
the State. The sole object in keeping him 
during peace is that when war breaks out 
we may have an efficient and trained man. 
The ordinary soldier does not pass one year 
out of every ten on active service. When 
these facts are considered, it must be 
admitted that the soldier who, on active 
service, wilfully misbehaves himself in such 
a manner as to incur a punishment, entail- 
ing his absence from his duty during the 
short period he is really of use to the State, 
deserves very severe punishment. On active 
service, when a punishment is awarded, it 
should be short and sharp, and should not 

45 
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keep the delinquent long from his duty ; it 
should also be of such a nature as to exer- 
cise a deterrent effect on the man's comrades. 
Field imprisonment, as laid down, is diffi- 
cult to carry out, and often means telling 
off two good men to look after one bad one. 
It is especially difficult to carry out with 
a mounted column, and I cannot say that 
I consider it has a great deterrent effect, 
although in my column I did all in my 
power to make the life of a prisoner miser- 
able as long as he was undergoing punish- 
ment. To make the punishment as severe 
as possible and to remit part of the sentence, 
thus getting the man back to his duty, is 
the course fairest to the man's comrades. 

The only punishments which are really 
practicable on active service are death, flog- 
ging, and a heavy fine. 
Flog. There is a very proper and natural dis- 

like to the idea of a soldier being flogged ; 
but what is to be done in the case of a man 
who gets hopelessly drunk when in touch 
with the enemy, or of one who goes to a 
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Kaffir kraal and robs the natives of money ? 
Penal servitude might be a fitting punish- 
ment for the latter crime ; but if this be 
awarded, the country is deprived, just when 
he is wanted, of the services of an efficient 
soldier, who has been kept and trained for 
years in order to be of use when war breaks 
out. 

For such a crime as sleeping on sentry sleeping 
neither penal servitude, flogging, nor a long sentry, 
term of imprisonment seem to be a proper 
punishment. Such punishments are proper 
for a felon, but not for one who may be in 
every way a man of good character, but who 
has been overcome by nature. As will be 
stated under the heading of "Outposts," 
I consider that a sleeping sentry should 
always be shot^ on account of the fact that 
if he knows he will be shot if he sleeps, the 
man will remain awake when nothing else 
would keep him so. The deterrent effect 
of penal servitude is comparatively small, 
and, if the idea of penal servitude or long 
imprisonment is not enough to keep a man 
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awake, it would seem wrong to inflict these 
penalties for what, except from a disciplinary 
point of view, is no crime. (Bead the re- 
marks on this subject xmder the heading 
of " Outposts," p. 66.) 
Midnte- !• Discipline is much harder to keep up 
2^^^ in mounted units than with infantry. 
pUne. Infantry, as a rule, cover a much less ex- 
tended front. A man on foot wiU seldom 
remain behind, if he wiU have to double 
in order to catch up his party ; moreover, 
if detected committing any breach of regu- 
lations, he cannot canter away when he 
sees the police approaching as a mounted 
man can. Mounted men acting semi-inde- 
pendently on the front, flanks, or rear of 
a column, have many opportunities of 
evading orders undetected. Poultry yards 
and orchards are a great attraction, and 
searching a bam for forage for horses is apt 
to lead to searching a house for eatables. 
Many men, during the last campaign, were 
taken prisoners through going in search of 
chickens, etc., to farms, which, according 
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to their orders, they should have avoided. 
Food and forage must always have great 
attractions for hungry men and animals, 
but on no ocoasion is it more necessary to 
keep strict discipline than when approach- 
ing such storehouses. At Kitchener's Eop, 
nearPaardeberg, about the time that Cronje 
surrendered, a hungry squadron of newly 
raised troops^ omitting to post outposts, 
while searching a farm were all killed or 
taken prisoners. Strict and absolutely 
simple orders on the subject of entering 
houses must be issued by the Provost- 
Marshal, and breaches severely dealt with. 

In speaking at the commencement of the 
last paragraph of mounted troops, I wish to 
except the Artillery, whose discipline is as 
good, if not better, than that of any regi- 
ment in the Army. Moreover, artillery- 
men, marching together as they do, are not 
subject to the same temptations, and the 
battery system, the most decentralized in 
our service, also tends to the high state of 
discipline atbained in the B.A. 
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Diid- 2. Disoipline gives oonfidenoe, and oon- 
^^^ fidenoe gives courage. Newly raised and 
undisciplined troops will often, on coming 
suddenly under fire before they know their 
officers or trust one another, behave like 
cowards, and the same men under the same 
officers, when trained, will conduct them- 
selves like heroes. About May, 1901, I 
said good-bye to some excellent Imperial 
Yeomanry of the first contingent, whose 
time was up, and in their place received a 
large draft of men, who mostly had but the 
faintest idea of either riding or shooting. 
Thirty of these men, coming under an un- 
expected fire for the first time, either turned 
or fell off their horses. Six months later 
these same men, on many occasions, proved 
themselves to be second to none in courage. 
An important prisoner, whom I once 
captured, on being asked, " When will the 
war come to an end ? " answered, " When 
you stop sending out untrained troops, and 
we can get no more rifles and ammunition." 



MOUNTED TKOOPS 

At the oommencement of the late war, cavaiiy 
like most M.I. officers, I was inclined "*^ ^'^* 
to look on the horse of the mounted 
infantryman as simply a means of trans- 
ferring him more quickly to some point 
where his action as an infantryman might 
be more effective, and I considered that in 
this the moimted infantryman materially 
differed from the cavalryman, who, we were 
taught to believe, would seldom fight dis- 
mounted. The experiences of this war 
have altered my ideas. During this war, 
Cavalry made but few charges, whereas they 
fought on foot throughout the campaign. 
During the later stages, the M.I. more often 
galloped positions than dismounted and 
advanced against them as infantrymen (see 
heading " Tactics," p. 11). The methods 
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used by Cavalry and M.I. were, therefore, 
similar, except in the cases of some three or 
four cavalry charges, and the carbine and 
rifle were the only weapons really used. 

In preparing for what the future may 
have in store for us, great care must be 
taken not to train ourselves as if the late 
South African War were the only one 
which has ever been fought, or as if all 
conditions which obtained there will obtain 
elsewhere against other enemies of European 
blood; but I think it may be laid down 
that in future wars, wherever they may 
be, the principal, though not the only, 
weapon of both Cavalry and M.I. will be 
the rifle, and that the occasions on which 
the arms blanclie is the deciding factor will 
be the exception. Towards the end of this 
long war, when opportunities for using 
swords did not present themselves,* when 
many of the M.I. had learned all that 

* Swords were abandoned by most of our cavalry regiments, 
I consider mistakenly, for their possession gave onr cavaliy a 
moral effect, which was to a veiy great extent lost when they 
ceased to carry them. 
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was requisite in the way of riding, and 
when most of the Gavaky had had much 
practice in shooting, there was nothing to 
choose hetween a good Gavahy and a good 
M.I. Begiment; bat in fatnre, if the 
caYahyman is as thoroughly trained in 
musketiy as he should be, the M.I. will 
be nothing but cavahy, unable to use the 
sword on those occasions on which a cavalry 
charge may be practicable. Moreover, un- 
less the whole lines on which the MJ. is 
organized are altered, and the men get 
much longer training, they will, when 
called out, have but a slight knowledge of 
scouting, and wiU be also far less well 
trained in riding and horse management, 
and consequently more expensive to keep 
supplied with horses in time of war. 
M.I. will, however, still continue to be 
the cheaper article in time of peace, as 
only sufficient horses will be kept to allow, 
say, one-sixteenth of the available M.I. 
to be mounted at a time. To recapitulate, 
before the late war, theory taught that 
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the rdles of Cavalry and M.I. would be 
much more distinct than they have been 
proved to be by the experiences of the war, 
in which the parts they played were prac- 
tically similar. In the future they will be 
nearly so, and in those points in which they 
are not similar the advantage will rest with 
the Cavalry, who have the option of using 
the arme hlanohey and ought with their much 
longer experience with horses to be far better 
horsemen and better horse-masters, and who 
should be equally good shots. The question 
is — Is it worth while to take the smartest 
officers and the smartest men from Infantry 
battalions as they are going on service, in 
order to turn them into inferior Cavalry, 
who must, on account of their comparatively 
bad horsemanship and their inferior know- 
ledge of horse management, lose a very 
large percentage of animals during war, 
when horses are worth as much as men, and 
the one cry is, " More horses " ? and would 
it not in the long run be cheaper to have 
permanent and thoroughly trained Dragoon 
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or M.I. Eegiments armed with swords 
instead of bayonets, to the number to which 
we now have partially trained M.I., and for 
these to take the place of the latter in the 
first line ? 

The latter part of the Boer War was 
carried out entirely by mounted troops, and 
to keep up permanently the proportion of 
trained mounted to dismounted men which 
we had at the termination of hostilities 
would undoubtedly be unnecessary ; it may 
consequently be desirable to have some 
organization which enables the number of 
our mounted men to be augmented at the 
expense of Infantry on any occasion, when 
exceptionally large numbers of mounted 
men are required. 

But, on account of the fact that the 
battalions from which, according to the 
present system, M.I. are taken, are depleted, 
that men who have only had a couple of 
months' training in mounted duties cannot 
be efficient, must learn their work in the 
presence of the enemy, and wiU on account 
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of their small knowledge of horse manage- 
ment get through many horses, it would 
appear best that these partially trained MJ. 
should not be oalled upon except as a 
reserve. I am fully aware of what a keen 
and oapable body of men the instructors in 
MJ. work are, but to tum out efficient 
mounted men in two months is impossible. 
For the first line in war the best is not 
good enough, but for the sake of our honour, 
the prestige of our arms, and for real 
economy, we should have the best. 

It goes against the grain for me even to 
appear to say anything against that branch 
of the service with which I am proud to 
have served so long, but the whole principle 
on which the M.I. is organized appears a 
wrong one. The great results gained by 
the M.I. are the consequence of the good 
material in officers and men with which the 
M.I. Companies were usually supplied by 
officers commanding the battalions from 
which these companies were sent. For, 
except in some notable cases, commanding 
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offioers have given their best to their M J. 
Companies, and these offioers and men, 
in spite of the difficulties under which 
they laboured, learnt their duty during the 
war and accomplished great results; but 
how much greater would these results 
probably have been if these picked officers 
and men had not been handicapped, but 
had commenced the campaign with the 
advantage of having been already composed 
as a permanent unit. 

The supporters of the lance against the 
sword claim that its moral effect is much|^r^, 
greater, and that both in a charge and in 
pursuit it is the better weapon. 

The supporters of the sword assert that 
in a charge lancers, fearing the shock con- 
sequent on striking full in the body men 
coming towards them at a gallop, generally 
dkect the point of the lance towards the 
head or neck of their antagonists, and 
usually miss this comparatively smaU ob- 
ject. They further assert that a pointing 
sword held at full arm's length reaches 
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nearly 843 far as a lance, which is held at 
the point of balance, that in a mSl4e the 
lance is a poor weapon, and that if a sword 
also be carried three weapons are too many. 
If the rifle were taken away, it is possible 
that Cavalry armed with lances might have 
a slight advantage over those armed only 
with swords, but whenever Cavalry next 
meet, the principal factor will be the rifle 
or carbine, and for every single occasion on 
which they use the sword or lance, they 
will use the rifle or carbine ten times, and 
the superiority of the lance over the sword 
is certainly not sufficient to justify the re- 
tention of a weapon which allows only every 
second man — ^instead of three out of four — 
to dismount for action with his rifle, which 
enables the lancer to be distinguished at a 
great distance, and which in scouting duty 
is a great encumbrance. 
Consc- Whenever a mounted column is moving at 
of^- faster pace than a walk, and is formed in a 
^<minff ^®P*^ greater than that of a squadron, not 
in large only should loug distances be preserved. 
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but, as far as possible, nnits sbould be 
allowed to move in their own time. 
Especially is this the oase when the ground 
is rough. The offioer commanding the 
leading troops will, as a rule, be principally 
guided, in ordering the trot or canter, by 
the nature of the ground immediately in 
front of him, and he is apt to forget that 
the trot being taken up at once, the rear 
squadrons will have to trot over ground 
which he passed several minutes before, 
and which possibly may be rough and 
bad. 

In the early stages of the war, my M.I. 
often suflfered from being peremptorily 
ordered to trot at the same time as 
the Cavalry Brigade in front of it, the 
Cavalry Brigade by the time having passed 
the bad ground which I was still traversing. 
Falls in meerkat holes and damaged sinews 
were often the result. Besides this, unless 
long intervals are kept, a trot at the head 
of a column always meaf s a canter or gallop 
in rear. 
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Weight When dealing with the subject of horses, 
mo^ed "^ I endeavour to prove that horses which are 
^'^^ small of their class are generally the most 
serviceable for campaigning purposes. 
Besides being more serviceable, they are 
undoubtedly cheaper than larger horses of 
the same class. In these circumstances, it 
would appear only common sense not to 
enlist any men for mounted work who are 
too heavy to ride a small, well-bred horse. 
Tactical considerations would also appear 
to bear out this theory. In the old days, 
when a certain portion of the Cavalry of an 
Army was kept to march with the Infantry, 
and had seldom, until the day of battle, to 
cover much more than the same distance 
as the Infantry, and when, moreover, their 
principal work as Cavalry consisted in 
charging, extra weight in man and horse 
was an advantage, and the short marches 
performed before the day of battle were 
seldom sufficient to seriously try the stamina 
of a horse. Now, all this is altered. The 
duty of Cavalry is to act independently or 
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semi-independently to the front, or on the 

flanks of an Army, and every trooper, even 

if belonging to such a foroe as the divisional 

cavaby in an European war, would, from 

the time at which he commenced to take 

part in the campaign, be called upon for 

severe work. Under these circxmistances, 

it would appear that the heavy cavalryman 

is an anachronism. In a cavalry charge 

the advantage undoubtedly is with a heavy 

regiment against a light one, if the horses 

of each are equally fit ; but if the horses of 

the light cavalry regiment can stiU gallop 

while those of their opponents can hardly 

raise a canter, the advantage is entirely 

on the side of the better mounted men, 

who are able to ride round and gain the 

flanks of their antagonists. I therefore 

strongly advocate that (except in the case 

of Household Troops) no man who weighs 

more than 10 stones should be enlisted for 

Cavalry or M.I. if under twenty years of 

age. If over twenty years of age at the time 

of enlistment, the weight might be 10 stones 
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7 lbs. I advisedly say that no man of over 
this weight should be enlisted ; if heavy men, 
like our Colonials, who are good horsemen 
and good shots, come to join when war 
breaks out, they must be mounted, although 
their weight may cost us much horseflesh. 
A Much higher intelligence is required in 

2S^* a trooper than in an Infantry soldier. He 
^^^ forms the eyes and ears of the Army, and it 
gent is necessary that eyes and ears should be 
sharp. It may often happen that a move- 
ment is made or suspended on account of 
a report brought in by a single trooper. In 
these circumstances, it is evident that many 
a man who, with his battalion, is an excellent 
and brave soldier, may be a positive source 
of danger as a trooper in the advanced 
screen. Every endeavour should, therefore, 
be made to get the smartest and most 
intelligent men possible into the mounted 
branches of the service. 

These remarks apply even more to officers 
than they do to men, and the rdles of cap- 
tains and subalterns in the cavalry, besides 
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being more important, give more chance of 
distinction than in the infantry. In these 
circumstances, cavalry should be composed 
of the elite of the Army in intelligence and 
keenness (not in wealth), and a transfer 
from infantry to cavalry should be regarded 
as promotion. 

The Cavalry pattern saddle, which was Saddles, 
the only one in use at the commencement 
of the late campaign, was too large for the 
small animals issued to MJ., and the ordi- 
nary Colonial saddle was usually preferred. 
The latter is a saddle which would be quite 
comfortable for hunting or polo, and it was 
generally of a size suitable for the ponies 
and galloways issued to M.I. I am speak- 
ing of the best class of Colonial saddle. 
Some saddles of Colonial pattern, issued to 
the Imperial Yeomanry during 1901 and 
1902, were of such bad workmanship and 
material that they came to pieces before 
they had been many days in use. The 
saddles which, for M.I. purposes, I person- 
ally prefer to all others, are those made by 
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Messrs. Middlemore and Co., whioh I took 
out for the West African Frontier Force in 
1897. These are not saddles suitable for 
hunting or for polo, but are extremely strong, 
will bear heavy weights being attached to 
either side, give few sore backs, and are 
comfortable on a long march. I have ridden 
in one of these saddles for three years on 
active service without giving a sore back. 

The small rifle bucket, about six inches 
deep, used as a rest for the butt of the 
rifle, was issued to all M.I. units at the 
commencement of the campaign. Some 
units continued to use it throughout the 
war, but others discarded it on account of 
the tendency of men to lean heavily on the 
rifle, and of the sore backs on the off side 
which were the consequence. It is un- 
doubtedly a great relief to men to be able 
to rest the rifle in the bucket at the walk, 
and as long as they do not lean on the rifle, 
but hold it lightly through the sling, there 
can be little objection to the use of the 
bucket. Bad riders are the most prone to 
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loU in the saddle and to rest on the rifle, 
bat bad riders are also the most discon- 
certed by having to carry the rifle in their 
hands, or by having it slung over their 
shoulders and thumping them on the back 
at every stride the horse takes. I am 
strongly averse to the employment of men 
until they have learned to sit on a horse 
properly, and if they can do this, I cannot 
see that the horse should object to the use 
of the bucket, which to the man is a great 
boon.* 

* A most excellent deyice for carrying a rifle by means of a 
steel spring attached to the saddle has lately been invented by 
Lient-Colonel Paterson, and would appear to solve this question. 
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OUTPOSTS 

Outpost duty at night, when men have been 
working hard all day, and have possibly 
besides this done more than one night 
march in succession, is very arduous, and 
the smaller the force the heavier propor- 
tionately will the outpost duty be, for a 
small force requires almost the same out- 
posts as one double its size. 
Sleeping I have Sometimes felt so sorry for men 
going on outpost duty, when I knew them 
to be dead tired, that I have felt that I 
should like to take my turn on sentry my- 
self; but, nevertheless, if one of these men 
slept whilst on duty, and I had been allowed 
to have my way, I should have shot him. 
The safety of the whole camp depends on 
the sentries, and fear of the death penalty 
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will prevent men from sleeping when 
nothing else will do so, and when they are 
physically almost incapable of remaining 
awake. The good of the majority must 
come first, and it is better that a sleeping 
sentry should be shot than that a thousand 
of his comrades should run the risk of fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy through 
the slack performance of outpost duties.* 

A man will often, if dead tired, go to 
sleep if he knows that the penalty is im- 
prisonment, when he would not do so if he 
knew that the consequence would be death. 
To shoot a man for what he apparently 
cannot help appears barbarous, and to con- 
demn such a man an awful duty .for those 
trying him ; but in war the object is to take 
those steps best calculated to bring war to 
an end, and all other considerations must 
be disregarded. 

Many occasions occurred during the war 
where columns or posts were surprised 
and captured owing to the negligent 

* See "Discipline," p. 46, on this point 
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performanoe of outpost duties. I especially 
wish to avoid making invidious remarks, but 
examples will suggest themselves to all who 
have studied the history of the war ; and is 
it not better that 60 sentries should be shot 
if by doing so all others will be kept vigi- 
lant, and 6000 will, on other occasions, be 
saved from falling into the hands of the 
enemy ? 

In these circumstances it is only fair that 
when outpost duties are heavy, that, in order 
to msike the duty come round as seldom as 
possible, every non-commissioned officer and 
man tvithout exception should take his turn. 
Dhriaion One evening early in the campaign, I 
dtt^^*^ found on outpost " B " squadron of a certain 
corps. During the day this squadron had 
done much harder work than any other 
squadron of the corps, and it was the least 
fit to go on outpost duty. On asking the 
officer commanding how it was that ^^ B " 
squadron was on, he said, *^ It was next 
on the roster for outpost duty, and it has 
been arranged that squadrons shall go on 
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according to their ttirn, aaid have no over- 
slaughs." I gave him definite orders that 
the roster was, under such circumstanoeSi 
not to be adhered to, and for detailing 
outposts I strongly recommend the method 
which I adopted during the latter part of 
the war, and which was as follows : — 

If I had under my command the following 
units : 



lOOtih M.I. ••• ... •■• 


about 300 strong 


lOlBtltl. 


... 460 „ 


110th I.Y. 


... 600 „ 


And one Company of In&ntry 


... 160 „ 



Total ... 1600 



the manner duties were divided was as 
follows : — 

Out of every fifteen occasions a company 
was required for outpost duty — 



TteiMdilLI. MtilraivMqvlfedtteBt tlmm,at0aicino€tm§om$Umm 
TtelflitlLI. 4M „ „ » H m » n •• 

ThellilhLT. •m „ „ n • ^ ^ » n n 

iMt IS M 

It was the duty of my staff officer who 
\LBf/t the roster to see that no unit was put 
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on duty on any day when all its companies 
had done more work than the average of 
the coliunn, and, bearing this in mind, to 
endeavour as £ar as practicable to keep the 
roster fairly even. Let it be presumed that 
the officer conmotanding the 101st M.L 
Begiment had four companies, two of 
approximately 100 each and two of about 
60, he would then order the two former 
to find the outposts twice each, and the two 
latter once each, out of the six times they 
were to be performed by his regiment. 
Every non-commissioned officer and man 
except the signallers took his turn on 
sentry. My orderlies and my own servants 
and those of my staff took their turn on 
Head-quarter Guard. 

The number of companies required for 
outpost duty of course varied with the 
position. If on a certain night three com- 
panies were required, and if it were the turn 
of the 110th LY. to find two and that of the 
100th M.I. to find one, the companies intact 
with then* waggons would march as close as 
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possible to the ground which eaoh of them 
had to picquet. If the companies of the 
110th I.T. were about 160 eaoh, probably 
only one-third of their men would actually 
go on sentry, but the rest of the company 
would be close at hand to support, and 
company arrangements could be made for 
allowing every man to come and have his 
dinner. K the company of the 100th M.I. 
was only 60 strong, it is probable that 
nearly the whole of it would actually be on 
duty; but, nevertheless, men could be spared 
from the groups to cook and eat, and ser- 
vants could cook their masters' dinner before 
doing their tour of duty and then go on to 
the nearest post, and, should support be 
considered necessary, another company of 
the same regiment might be ordered to 
encamp near this weak company. It is the 
number of nights a man is on duty and out 
of bed that matters, and not whether his 
company is on outpost duty as long as he is 
not out of bed. I have often known the 
men ask to be posted double, and still more 
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frequently to be put on in double number 
so as only to do one hour during the night. 
The enemy's sentries also sometimes slept; 
and Colonel Le Gallais' success at Doom 
Kraal, where he took seven Boer guns, was 
entirely due to the Boer picquet being found 
asleep by Captain Holland, who seized the 
opportunity, captured them without firing a 
shot, and then, supported by Major Lean, 
commanding the 6th M.I., galloped right 
on to the Boer laager, and held the enemy 
until further support arrived. 
Avoid Even if animals and men are tired, and 

camps 

necessita- uo Very Special object is to be gained by 
ou^o^^ moving on, I consider it generally wiser 
to march an extra six miles in the right 
direction than to encamp on stony ground 
where horses cannot lie down, or in a 
position which will entail exceptionally 
heavy outpost duty. 



HORSES 
Of the different descriptions of horses used Sort of 

horsA for 

in my column in South Africa, I would, for south 
work with M.I. in that country, class the ^^^ 
varieties in the following order: South 
African country-breds, English, Austra- 
lasians, North Americans, Bussians, Argen- 
tines, Hungarians. I have had considerable 
numbers of all the above descriptions, and 
I have also had a few Arabs and Barbs, 
as well as Indian country-breds, but cannot 
speak with the same confidence about 
them. From what I have seen, however, 
I should feel inclined to class Arabs and 
Barbs as next after the South Africans, 
and Indian country-breds after the Austra- 
lasians. The fact that so many Arabs and 
Barbs are stallions militates against their 
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usefalness in a ooontry where it is the 
custom to off-saddle and let animals loose. 
Different The pioduoe of imported hoises bred in 
different ^ oountiy Undoubtedly assimilate themselves 
conntriet. |jq ^he type of horse indigenous, and in doing 
this, generally speaking, also become more 
serviceable animals for general use in that 
country. It is a proved fact that Arab 
stock, bred in England, increases in size, 
whereas English thoroughbred stock, bred 
in Arabia, becomes smaller, though perhaps 
sounder. A small Arab is comparatively 
useless in the heavy going in England; 
whereas a large thoroughbred knocks his 
legs to pieces, if called upon to do fast 
work, in countries where an Arab is most 
useful. In countries like South Africa or 
India, where the going is hard, sound legs 
and feet are very requisite, but not great 
weight-carrying powers. A horse only up to 
10 stones in the heavy going in England, will 
carry 13 or 14 stones over the veldt. Many 
of the ponies which, for M.I. purposes, were 
the best and toughest in South Africa, would 
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be quite incapable of carrying a man in most 
parts of Europe. If these assertions be 
correct, it may be concluded that a good 
specimen of a horse, bred in any country, 
will usually be of the type most useful for 
work in that country. In Northern Europe 
an ordinary good Arab or South African 
would be of little use, whereas the ordinary 
troop-horse used in Northern Europe would 
be unnecessarily clumsy for work in South 
Africa, India, or Egypt, and his legs, feet, 
and constitution would be much tried by 
work in those countries. 

Speaking jfrom many years' experience in SmaU 

horsesare 

three continents and m many countries, toughest 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
toughest horses, and those capable of en- 
during the greatest hardship, are nearly 
always those which are small of the class 
to which they belong. That is to say, a 
well-made English thoroughbred of under 
16.2 is, as a rule, more likely to hunt two 
or three days a week through a long season, 
or to see the end of an exceptionally long 
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rally if not over-weighted, than is a thorongh- 
hred of 16.1. He is nearly always of a 
hotter constitntion, is less likely to go off 
his feed, and will stand greater liberties 
heing taken with his legs and feet. This 
role applies equally to all other classes of 
horses. The Indian country-bred of under 
14 hands is nearly always a tougher 
animal than one much over that height. 
An Arab is seldom seen at his best, for hard 
work, much over 14.2. A small German 
Hussar horse, at the end of mancBuvres, has 
suffered infinitely less than the large Lancer 
or heavy Dragoon horse. 
Good Again, the first essential for a horse for 

ettentiAi. Campaigning purposes is blood. A low-bred 
animal, without courage, will succumb long 
before a better bred and lighter one, if the 
latter be not altogether overweighted. I 
have already referred to this in connection 
with the weight of cavalrymen at the time 
of their enlistment. Before leaving the 
subject with which I am now engaged, 
I should like to remark that, at the beginning 
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of the late war^ many excellent and stout 
ponies, which we should have jumped at 
later on, but which unfortunately to a great 
extent fell into the hands of rebels, were 
rejected by our buyers in the Cape Colony, 
because they did not come up to the requisite 
standard of height, although other animals 
an inch higher, and of weedy j&rames, which 
passed the requisite standard, were taken. 

When buying horses for use in a campaign 
experienced and good judges should be 
given a free hand, and not fettered by any 
hard-and-fast rules as to size, age, or even 
soundness. A six-year-old whistler in con- 
dition is a more useful horse for immediate 
use than a sound but green four-year-old. 

Captain Horace Hayes has written a book Trans- 
called, ^'Management of Horses on Board ^^^^8 by 
Ship." All the remarks he makes in t^is^^^ 
bear on them the hall-mark of common of ac- 
sense, and his work cannot be too strongly tion. 
recommended to those taking charge of 
horses or mules on a long voyage. 

A horse after a voyage of three or more 
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weeks, and on landing in a country where 
the conditions of life materially differ from 
those obtaining in the land whence he was 
imported, ta»kes many months to acclimatize. 
Especially is this the case with horses trans- 
ported from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere, or vice versdy for a European 
summer being a South African winter, 
horses have winter coats when landing in 
the summer, and summer coats when land- 
ing in the country they are being transported 
to during the winter. 

A man is, under ordinary circumstances, 
fit to march and fight on the day on which 
he lands. It is consequently evident that, 
when circumstances permit, horses should 
be collected near the scene of possible opera- 
tions, and got into condition months before 
the commencement of a campaign. The 
loss which would be incurred if hostilities 
did not ensue, would seldom be worth taking 
into consideration when compared with the 
strategical and tactical advantages gained 
by having a well-mounted Cavalry and M.I. 
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ready to take the field, as against the 
enormous waste consequent on the issue of 
unfit animals. Again, when it is borne in 
mind how much horses fall off on board 
ship, it would appear advisable to put them 
on the fastest transports even at the ex- 
pense of men, who do not lose condition 
nearly so quickly on a long sea voyage. 
The disease to which horses are most liable 
immediately after landing is laminitis. 
Great care must be paid to their feet, and 
overfeeding must be scrupulously avoided. 

It is very necessary before shipping horses Feeding:, 
for a campaign to accustom them to eat all 
the different descriptions of grain used for 
feeding horses in the country to which they 
are being taken. During the early part of 
1900 mealies were issued for three or four 
days at a time, and oats for the next three 
or four days. 

Under my command I had South African 
horses, which would eat both oats and 
mealies ; New Zealand horses, which would 
eat oats, but would not touch mealies ; and 
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Australians, whioh would eat mealies, but 
not oats. 

The only thing that all descriptions of 
horses would eat was oat-hay. A horse in 
his feeding is a suspicious animal. He can 
easily, in his own stable, be accustomed 
to eat a new description of grain, but he 
will not do so in a strange place, and more 
especially is this the case if he be tired or 
worn out when the unaccustomed grain is 
offered to him. Many hundreds of horses 
which succumbed at this period of the 
campaign would have been saved had they 
been previously accustomed to eat both 
mealies and oats. 

Compressed forage, i.e. a mixture of chop, 
crushed oats, bran, etc., is excellent food 
for horses. But the stock on hand should 
be used up annually, as it does not improve 
by keeping. 

Whilst on the subject of conditioning 
horses before they are issued to troops, it 
might be well to quote the following in- 
stance of the waste incurred by working 
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horses before they have had time to recover 
from the effect of a journey. 

During the month of August, 1900, when Unfit 
employed near the Magaliesburg, we were ^"^' 
not doing exceptionally hard work, perhaps 
marching on an average some fifteen to 
twenty miles a day, and finding the neces- 
sary advance and flank guards and patrols. 
Five hundred Hungarian remounts, newly 
arrived, were at this time issued to Briga- 
dier-General Mahon and to me. In spite 
of every care, and of the fact that these 
animals were spared as much as possible, 
some 360 of them succumbed during the 
first ten days after issue. It was essential 
for us to have horses, and no fitter ones 
were available. My only object in quoting 
these figures is to illustrate my remarks 
about the necessity of acclimatizing and 
conditioning horses before using them. 

South African horses can, in two or three standing 
days, be taught to stand alone, and there 
is no reason why others should not also be 
broken to do so. The way to teach a 

F 
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horse to stand is to attach a heavy weight 
(either a three or four pound lead, or a bag 
of stones tied up in a duster) to the end of 
a rein, preferably the bit rein, and on dis- 
mounting to throw the rein over the horse's 
head on to the ground. The horse wiU try 
to move, will give himself a job in the 
mouth, and will desist. After leaving the 
horse for five minutes the man should 
mount, ride on another few hundred yards, 
and repeat the process. Half an hour's 
practice on two or three consecutive days 
will be found sufficient to teach most horses 
to stand quietly directly the rein is thrown 
over their heads. 

Another method is to attach an empty 
sack to the end of the rein in such a 
manner that the horse on moving will tread 
on it. 

The advantage of having horses trained 

to stand still by themselves is so apparent 

as not to need comment. 

Shoeing. Officers in requisitioning for horse-shoes 

should be very careful to note the size of 
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shoe they require. During the late cam- 
paign there was always a great run on 
certain sizes of shoes, whereas other sizes, 
which were unsuitable, accumulated in 
great quantities at the Ordnance Stores, 
and Ordnance officers, perhaps not un- 
naturally, tried to get rid of them whenever 
they saw a chance. Shoes should always 
be issued, on active service, with holes 
punched in them. The omission of this 
detail is often the cause of endless trouble, 
when cold shoeing has to be carried out. 
Officers in requisitioning for shoes should 
be careful also to requisition for nails. 
History repeats itself ; and as on one occa- 
sion during the Peninsular War, the whole 
of the British Cavalry, which had a supply 
of shoes, was rendered useless by the want of 
shoe-nails, so also the omission to issue nails 
with shoes, on more than one occasion, 
seriously hampered British columns during 
the late war. The Boers, who picked up 
shoes, used often to utilize fence-wire to 
attach them to their horses' feet. The 
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above remarks would appear so self-evident 
as to be superfluous, nevertheless failure to 
observe them was, during the late war, 
often the oause of serious delays. 

If there are not sufficient shoes to go 
round, always first shoe horses with large 
flat feet, for these feet are the most liable 
to suffer from the want of shoes. White 
feet are much softer than black ones. In 
countries where there are no macadamized 
roads, small, hard,^black feet on ponies often 
do not require shoeing at all unless there 
are many stones about. This applies espe- 
cially to the hind feet. Generally speaking, 
the smaller the horse the sounder are his 
feet. 
Horse I havc known many geldings to have 
^^^•' been either shot or left on the veldt to die, 
because they could not stale, when pro- 
bably all that was necessary to enable them 
to do so was for their sheaths to be pro- 
perly cleaned. 
Letting Horscs in England when once let loose 
loose. ^^ ^^* allow themselves to be easily caught 
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beoause they so seldom are let loose. Ex- 
perience shows, however, that, if let loose 
a couple of times every day for a week, as 
aU horses are on the veldt, they will, at 
the end of that time, usually allow them- 
selves to be caught without difficulty, while 
any particularly wild horses can be knee- 
haltered. No one who has had experience 
in South Africa will dispute the fact that 
to be let loose to graze and roll for twenty 
minutes seems to refresh horses in a 
wonderful manner. 

Of course, when ofiF-saddling, tactical 
considerations have to be kept in sight; 
but if outposts are so posted as to see 
three or four miles in all directions, three- 
quarters of the force may usually with the 
greatest advantage be allowed to o£f-saddle 
for half an hour after every two or three 
hours' marching. On several occasions 
during the late war, after a forced march, 
and when tactical considerations permitted, 
I adopted the following course : I ordered 
the different units of which my column was 
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composed to bivouac separately on the cir- 
cumference of a rough circle with a diameter 
of about a mile and a half. Each unit 
found its own outposts. Head-quarterS| 
with the artillery and transport, and per- 
haps a couple of companies, were generally 
in the centre, and then all horses and mules 
in the column, with the exception of those 
of a couple of squadrons to be held in readi- 
ness, were let loose inside the circle to graze 
for the night. 

The object in bivouacking over a large 
area was to prevent, as far as possible, the 
animals belonging to the different units 
getting mixed up. 

The delay caused by catching the animals 
on the following morning generally rendered 
it impracticable to start until an hour affcer 
dawn, but the rest and the food which the 
animals were able to pick up during the night 
much more than compensated for the delay, 
and I was enabled in consequence to do 
another thirty-mile march; whereas, had 
it not been for the extra rest and extra 
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food picked up during the night, I should 
not have succeeded in covering fifteen miles 
without heavy loss in horses and mules. 
The English Artillery horses were on these 
occasions no more trouhle to catch than 
the country-hreds, North Americans, Argen- 
tines, Australians, Hungarians, Bussians, 
Burmese^ Indian country-hreds, and mules 
of whioh my column was composed. 

Thf prevalence of horse-sickness as well 
as the nature of the veldt had also to he 
taken into consideration. Where the graz- 
ing is good, animals will not stray, hut when 
it is bad they will often wander long dis- 
tances. If on these occasions two or three 
animals strayed and were lost, this was a 
matter of small weight in comparison with 
the enormously larger number which would 
have succumbed during the next day's 
march had they not been let loose. 

It must be borne in mind that in their 
natural state equines graze much more by 
night than by day. The method above 
described was throughout the campaign in 
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Yogue amongst the enemy, and although 
taotical considerations and t>ie opportuni- 
ties it gives for horse-stealing among units 
would prevent its ever being thr^ rule in our 
service, the marvellously good effects it has 
on horses, and even more markedly on 
mules, in my opinion fully justify its being 
adopted on exceptional occasions. In the 
Lakes District, the coach proprietors^, even 
in their busiest time, loose their hor:ses in 
a field at night, for they say that it prevents 
puffy legs. 
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AcouBATB information is the secret of all 
strategical and tactical success, and no 
effort to obtain it should ever be neglected. 
The party operating in his own country has, Advan- 
in this respect, an enormous advantage over J^^g 
the party operating in hostile territory, ^ y^"' 
For not only will the former speak thecountty* 
language and obtain information more 
readily jfrom the inhabitants, but he will 
have a knowledge of the features of the 
country, with their tactical possibilities, and 
this is of enormous value. Towards the 
end of the late war, the enemy had a local 
commando in each district, the men of 
which knew every rise and every hollow; 
and our columns, which seldom operated 
for long in one neighbom^hood, were heavily 
handicapped in deaKng with these people, 
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whose object was not to fight, but to evade 
our troops, and, if possible, to pick up 
some small patrol or insufficiently guarded 
convoy. 
Scoutfaiff After trying many methods of scouting, 
I found that the most satisfactory results 
were obtained by using scouting groups, of 
which I had some fifteen, and each of which 
was usually composed as follows: One 
Afrikander, who was often either a renegade 
prisoner or a voluntary surrender with 
knowledge of the locality, two natives, and 
three specially selected soldiers, one of the 
latter perhaps being a non-commissioned 
officer. Each group was under the leader- 
ship of one of the soldiers, and however 
badly off the rest of the column might be 
for horses, efforts were made to give every 
group an average of 50 per cent, of spare 
horses. It was quite extraordinary how 
quickly the soldiers told off as scouts 
developed intelligence, when called upon 
to act entirely on their own responsibility. 
A group thus formed would sometimes be 
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absent two or three days, and at the end 
of that time would bring in information of 
value. 

Groups thus constituted were seldom 
captured, and, indeed, they brought in 
between them as many prisoners as the 
whole of the rest of the column. The 
natives were used on account of their keen 
eyesight, and of the fact that a native 
hardly ever loses his bearings by day or 
night. The Afrikander acted as an inter- 
preter, and when the group system was first 
started, the advice of the Afrikander was 
very often called into requisition. Later 
on, however, the group leader was, as a rule, 
perfectly capable of looking after his own 
group. 

I always considered it a maxim that a 
patrol should either be well mounted enough 
to escape or strong enough to fight, and 
as these groups were comparatively well 
mounted, it was possible to send them to 
gain information on occasions when the 
alternative would have been to tire out the 
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horses of a whole company which was not 
so well mounted. These groups of scouts 
knew that if the natives were taken prisoners 
by the enemy, they would be shot in cold 
blood, and on those few occasions on which 
any of my scouts were taken, it was generally 
in covering the retreat of these natives that 
this occurred. Some of the group leaders 
asked to be allowed to go without natives, 
as they did not care for the responsibility 
of having them, but I used to insist on at 
least one native accompanying the group, 
on account of his keen perceptive faculties. 
False in- The Boer was a very wary enemy, and 
it was difficult ever to take him in. Any 
information volunteered to him by us, he 
would, of course, disbelieve, though he was 
easily gulled by his own leaders, and was 
prepared to swear that the Queen had been 
sent to Green Point for safety, and that the 
Chinese fleet was bombarding London. On 
one occasion, however, I was enabled, by 
means of spreading false reports, to remain 
with 200 men for a week within ten miles 
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of some 3000 Boers, and to send daily 
reports to head-quarters regarding their 
movements. The facts were as follows : 
On March 21, 1900, I was ordered by 
General French to take 200 men from 
Thaba'Nohu to the Leeuw Eiver Mills, a 
distance of just over twenty miles. I had 
proceeded about ten miles, and was aware 
that a large body of the enemy was in front 
of me, when I saw a man riding towards me, 
and asked Trooper Delacy, of Bimington's 
Guides, who was with me, whether he knew 

the man. He replied, " Yes ; he is S , 

of E ^fontein, and the most doubI^-f^/*od 

man in the neighbourly. od. Ajvj mforma- 
tionyou give him will be in possession of 
the enemy in a few hours." I said to 
the man, when he got up to me, " What is 

your name ? " He answered, ^' S , of 

E ^fontein." I replied, ^* This, indeed, 

is fortunate ; I believe that you are one of 
our well-wishers, and your name was given 
to me as one of the only men in the district 
whom I should trust." He replied that we 
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oaght to trast him, as it was well known 
how English his sympathies had always 
been. I said, " Will yon do something for 
me ? I am the advanced gnard of a large 
force marching to Leenw Eiver Mills from 
Thaba'Nchn, and cannot help thinking that 
the force that should have gone round Eden 
has gone by Thaba'Nchu Nek. If they 
have gone by Eden it is all right, but if, as 
I expect, they have gone by Thaba'Nchu 
Nek, you, on your way to Spring B^hans 
Nek, are sure to meet them, and I want 
you to give this note to the commander, 
b,^i tc .*ell him that I am going by the left- 
hand road. Se will unclpirstand." 

On my arrival at Leeuw Eiver Mills, I 
obtained good information that Groblaar's 
army, some 3000 strong, was marching 
through Koomassie Poort, ten miles to the 
south-east of me towards Ladybrand. Grob- 
laar had been opposed to General Clements 
near Golesberg, but on the news of Lord 
Koberts's advance on Bloemfontein reaching 
him, he hastily retired north-east. 
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Early the next morning, I was sitting on 
a rock in my position talking with Mr. 
James Anderson from the mills, when a 
man approached me. Mr. Anderson said, 
" You must never allow this man to leave 
camp, or everything will be given away." 
I ordered the man to be blindfolded, 
whispered to Captain Anley, my Adjutant, 
to talk to me about the Artillery, then, 
turning to the man who had come in, I told 
him that I should keep him, as he had seen 
my gun emplacements. He swore that he 
had not seen them. I told him I did not 
believe him, but eventually allowed him to 
persuade me that he had come straight up 
from his cart, in which he had brought 
butter and milk for sale, and that he had 
seen nothing. Captain Anley then asked 
me if the Artillery might go to water, and 
I answered, "Which battery?" He said, 
** Major Booth's." I said, "Let one battery 
go at a time." I told the man, who had 
undoubtedly come in to spy, never to come 
near the camp again, and then I let him 
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go. I remained at Leeuw Biver Mills 
nmnolested for ten days; and Groblaar, 
fearing my attack, took a more circuitous 
but more covered route to Clooolan with 
his waggons. I afterwards heard on the best 
authority that the enemy credited me with 
having 2000 men and three batteries. I 
could also quote another instance of catching 
the enemy napping, as a result of false 
inferences imparted to him. 

Once, later in the campaign, the enemy 
was, I have reason to believe, induced to 
come to false conclusions by my leaving 
two telegrams in a house I had slept in, 
and which I knew would be searched as 
soon as we had left. Both these telegrams 
were in a cipher invented for the occasion. 

In one of them the real letters were 
written over the cipher letters, and sufficient 
letters were used to give an intelligent man 
the key. The other, the real bogus tele- 
gram, was written in the same cipher ; both 
were partially burnt and left in the fire- 
place. 
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There are two faults I have frequently Advance 
had to find with leaders of patrols, and with ^u^g^to 
the commanders of both advance and flank J^ ^^ 
guards. The first is that, in spite of repeated to send 

nefircLuve 

orders, they often fail to send back negative informa- 
information. Positive information one may ' 
be pretty sure of receiving, but they often 
will not spare a man to take back a negative 
report, which may be just as important. 

The other fault I have often found is that, 
when the main body unexpectedly changes 
direction, advance and flank guards are very 
apt to lose touch with it, and seem to forget 
that they exist for the main body, and not 
the main body for them, and that it is their 
business to keep touch with it, not its 
business to keep touch with them. The 
commander of the force should, of course, 
also inform his advance and flank guards of 
any change in direction, but the commanders 
of these bodies should be made to understand 
that it is their business to keep touch with 
the main body. 

I could quote many instances in which 
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the failure to send negative reports has 

caused the very greatest inconvenience. 

Keep It is quite extraordinary how any news as 

mo^ to future movements leaks out, I remember 

»«*• that on a certain occasion I halted my 

secret "^ 

column at about 11 a.m. and had camp 
pitched. My intention was to make a night 
march and to surround Senekal at dawn. 
I told my intention to commanding officers 
and to no others, as I wished to keep my 
movement secret. When we had been in 
camp an hour, the Major commanding my 
battery of B.H.A. came and told me that 
his servant had come across and asked him 
what horse he would ride that night. 
Whether it is that officers to whom con- 
fidential instructions have been given 
discuss them in so loud a voice that they 
are overheard, or that they themselves give 
orders from which inferences are deduced, 
I do not know, but I do know that if told 
to more than one person, secret plans 
seldom for long remain a secret. 

On the occasion in question, if I had 
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given out that it was my intention ta march 
by night, some tents would have been straok 
during daylight, or cooking would have been 
carried out at some unusual hour, either of 
which facts would have been noticed by the 
enemy's observation posts, who would have 
drawn conclusions from them. 

In South Africa the maps issued gave an Badmi^ 
idea of the relative positions and the dis-ofsketch- 
tances apart of the principal towns, but"*^* 
beyond that were useless, and information 
regarding the intervening country had to 
be gathered from those among the inhabi- 
tants who were willing to supply it to us. 
It was^not uncommon to come across men 
who knew every yard of the country and 
were capable of leading a column anywhere 
by day or by night, but it was more than 
exceptional to find a man able, either on 
paper or by word of mouth, to describe the 
country so as to enable a commander to 
form any idea of the ground he was to 
work over. If, at the commencement of 
the war, every column commander had 
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bean ordered to tell off an officer to sketch 
the ground over which the column passed, 
we should, by January, 1901, have had 
fairly good maps of the whole country. It 
is by no means every officer who can sketch 
sufficiently accurately for his work to be of 
use in a combined survey, but every officer 
should be able to sketch sufficiently well to 
give an intelligible idea of any position he 
has seen. A few strokes of the pen are for 
this purpose more useful than pages of 
writing, and if our guides had been able 
to make the roughest of sketches, many 
fiascoes would have turned out successes. 

I know some notable instances on which 
commanders neglected to obtain informa- 
tion about the country, which could have 
been had for the asking, and which if they 
had obtained must have entirely altered 
their plans; and I know other occasions 
when a good guide, either through nervous- 
ness or not taking in what was asked him, 
has failed to convey the information which 
he wished to convey. An Afrikander, even 
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when talking of a place fifty miles away, 
will think of it as it is relatively situated 
with regard to where he is standing at the 
moment, and will talk of the right or leffc 
in preference to speaking of the points of 
the compass. If he be shown the map, he 
will generally pretend to understand it, but 
the ordinary man very seldom really does 
so, and will speak as if he were actually 
traversing the ground, always using " right *' 
and "left." As this is the case, before 
showing a map to an Afrikander, even in a 
tent by candle-light, it is advisable invari- 
ably to orientate itj or grave mistakes are 
likely to arise. 



NIGHT OPEEATIONS 

Sim- The first essential in carrying out night 
p^ty of Qp^ya^tiQj^g ig ijjjat the plan should be simple. 
^«i^o^ai ^y complication leads to mistakes. Time 
marches by night are seldom successfol. 
On Easter Monday, 1901, my column in 
two parties attacked the Korrunnaberg at 
the break of dawn. The Korrunnaberg is a 
mountain about fifteen miles long by two 
to four miles broad. The enemy had a large 
quantity of cattle on the top, where the 
grazing is magnificent. Some two hundred 
Boers guarded this cattle. The mountain, 
which is flat on the top, is surrounded by a 
kranz of precipitous rock, and is only ac- 
cessible by a few footpaths, and by one bad 
road. After marching fifbeen miles, we 
reached the plateau at dawn, and surprised 
the enemy, who, in their position, could 
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have kept double my force at bay. The 
points at which the two parties attacked 
were about a mile and a half apart. The 
party I was with was assembling, prepara- 
tory to pursuing the enemy, with whom the 
most advanced troops were engaged, when 
a hot fire was opened on us by the other 
half of my column, and we had to seek 
the cover which the rocks fortunately 
afforded, and but for which we should have 
suffered most severely. The fire continued 
for half an hour, and, by the time it ceased, 
the enemy had gained such a start that 
they succeeded in getting most of their 
cattle away. 

On another occasion, hearing that Frone- 
man's Commando was at a farm some 
fifteen miles from me, I surrounded it at 
dawn. In order to surround it, I worked 
in two parties. A small gap was unfortu- 
nately left, but the enemy would, neverthe- 
less, have suffered very severely had not 
one of my parties mistaken the Boers for 
my other party, and refrained from firing 
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The conseqnence was that we only took 
half a dozen Boers instead of inflicting a 
severe hlow on the whole commando. 

I have quoted these instances to show 
how easy it is for mistakes to occur during 
night operations from the adoption of even 
such a simple course as working in two 
parties, and the conclusion I draw from 
these and other experiences during the 
campaign is, that unless the locality be 
perfectly known to all commanders and 
subordinate commanders, it is wiser not to 
attempt any operation by night in which 
one party depends on the action of another. 
Import' In order to effect a surprise early in the 
iflfomut. mommg, and even more so m order to 
^J[J^",^*® make a night attack, a knowledge of the 
eaact position occupied by the enemy is 
essential. To be successfal, the movements 
preliminary to an early morning surprise 
should be made under the cover of dark- 
ness, and the attack itself take place at 
the break of dawn; and if this is to be 
effected, there is no time to look about and 



exact 
pofition. 
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find the enemy before the attack is de- 
livered. Plenty of spare time shonld 
always be allowed in night operations. 

Night operations are immensely facili- ^^t«od 
tated by a good moon. With a fall moon nights, 
it is often possible to march as quickly. as 
by day. For operations on a pitch dark 
night first-class guides are essential^ and, 
even if provided with them, there is a 
danger of parts of the column getting lost, 
especially if there is no road, and a line 
across the veldt is being taken. It is diffi- 
cult to get troops to keep touch, and, unless 
frequent halts are made, there is always a 
great chance of units getting astray. The 
front of the column must wait for the rear, 
and it must be borne in mind that the rear 
and not the front must regulate the pace. 
The delays attendant on night-marching on 
a dark night, and the long time horses are 
under the saddle, compared with the dis- 
tance they cover, render it inadvisable to 
attempt operations on such nights, unless 
there be some specific reason for doing so. 
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Marching in the dark is a slow method of 
progress. It is usually best, in attempting 
a surprise necessitating a long night march, 
to leave all vehicles behind, and guns, on 
such occasions, are generally more trouble 
than they are worth. 

On one night march, I remember taking 
pack-mules with the strong patrol I was 
commanding, and found them even a 
greater nuisance than light carts would 
have been. Mules are apt to hang back ; 
they walk slowly, and when they trot, the 
rattle of their loads can on a still night be 
heard a mile off, and on this occasion the 
column had continually to halt, in order to 
enable them to keep touch. As pack- 
animals for night work with a patrol, or 
whenever pace is an object, horses are 
better than mules, as although not so tough 
they lead more easily, and do not drag so 
much. 
Mys- I have made many night marches, but 

lighte.* T^B,Ye never made one without having had 
mysterious lights reported to me, which 
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were supposed to be made by the enemy 
flashing to one another from the tops of 
kopjes, but which, in reality, were usually 
stars rising or setting behind these kopjes. 
When just above the crest-line, a star ap- 
pears to shine most brightly, and as it only 
remains for a few minutes in that position, 
it is very likely to deceive any but the most 
experienced. 

Eorhaan (a species of blackcock), which Korhaan. 
are very numerous in parts of the Orange 
Eiver Colony, on one occasion quite gave 
away a movement which a patrol of mine 
was making by night on a certain farm, 
where, but for these wretched birds, they 
would have succeeded in making a good 
capture. 

In order to prevent being surprised hj Moving 
our patrols, the commandoes against whom ^ a^ 
I was operating during the latter end of®"^""^*- 
the war never slept two consecutive nights 
in the same farm, but affcer cooking and 
eating at about sundown, moved a few 
miles to some place where they remained 
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for the night. And my orders to my own 
patrols, remaining out for one or two nights, 
were that they should invariahly adopt this 
plan, which, if carefully carried out, ren- 
dered them safer than any number of out- 
posts would have done. 
Best hour When the weather is hot, I am in favour 

to start 

for day of very early moming starts to avoid the 
" ' heat ; and in the winter, when the weather 
is cold, the days are so short that full 
advantage of daylight must be taken. 
Consequently, to perform a long march in 
comfort, I generally advocate starting 
about half an hour after sunrise. This 
enables the men to have their breakfasts 
before moving, and the horses to be properly 
fed and saddled up by daylight. It makes 
all the difference in the comfort of men and 
horses whether the start is at sunrise or 
half an hour later. Except when the road 
is good, and devoid of drifts or other 
obstacles, and when there is also a bright 
moon, it is seldom advisable to make a 
night march if the object is not something 
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more pressing than simply to cover ground, 
for by night unforeseen delays are more 
likely to occur, and are harder to remedy ; 
moreover, waggons are more apt to break 
down than is the case by day. Discipline 
is also more difficult to keep up. I have 
more than once known all the liquor con- 
tained in a broken-down waggon to have 
been stolen, and half a company to be 
drunk in consequence. 

It must also be remembered that on the 
day following a night march, both horses 
and men are tired out, and are compara- 
tively incapable of great exertion. 

Saddling horses by night is conducive to 
sore backs ; especially is this the case with 
new troops and with horses in low condition, 
which require careful saddling. Night- 
marching, like everything else, is a matter 
of habit, and should be constantly practised 
in peace. 



ARTILLERY 

DuBiNG the long war the discipline of the 
R.A. suffered less than that of any other 
branch of the service. There was not a 
single occasion on which they did not fight 
in accordance with the best traditions of 
our Army, and their horse-mastership was 
always good. 

It would be impossible for any impartial 
person to have seen as much as I did of the 
R.H.A., and also of the R.A., without feeling 
the greatest admiration for them; but as 
the object in these notes is to endeavour 
from the past to learn lessons which may 
be useful in the future, I will touch upon a 
few points which strike me. 
Range. When the range has once been ascer- 
tained, riflemen can pour in a very effective 
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fire up to 26OO9 and can make themselves 
very disagreeable up to 3000 yards. 

Even with the long fuse, which with the 
12 or 16-pounder will burn up to 6600 yards, 
these guns do not do much damage at 
ranges over 4000 yards, owing to the high 
angle at which the bullets fall, and to the 
velocity of a shell bursting at greater dis- 
tances being insufficient to propel the 
bullets contained in the shell with sufficient 
impetus to give them much effect. 
. At ranges under 2600 yards, riflemen 
should have the better of Artillery, and, as 
already stated, our Field Artillery do not do 
much damage over 4000 yards. The only 
distances, consequently, at which they out- 
match Infantry, and are of much use, are at 
those between 2600 and 4000 yards. The 
enemy used field artillery pieces which 
carried 7000 and 8000 yards, and were able 
to compel our deployment at these distances, 
but, fortunately, at such distances the shells 
only burst on percussion, and did but little 
harm to troops in open formation. 
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From the above facts it would appear 
that in the fature artillery will seldom be 
of mnch use except in positions which have 
a view of over 2600 yards, and that in order 
to increase the difference between the 
range of guns and that of riflemen, guns 
should be constructed to burst shrapnel 
effectively at much greater distances than 
they can do at present. The limited view 
obtainable in most parts of Europe will 
often render good artiUery positions at over 
2500 yards difficult to find, but if up to this 
distance the rifle is superior to the field- 
gun, it is only for use at ranges over this 
distance, and on account of its great moral 
effect, that field artillery will be of much 
service. 
Tactics. In some particulars, the Artillery had not 
the same opportunity as the other arms did 
of learning what would be required of them 
in a European war. For practically 
throughout the South African War, when 
once within range of the enemy's guns, our 
artillery was almost invariably superior 
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uumerioally to the enemy's, and in direct 
fire, which will have very frequently to he 
resorted to by field-guns in any European 
war, was hardly ever necessary. When 
fired at by the enemy's heavy guns at 
ranges at which they could not reply, the 
correct tactics of our Horse and Field 
Artillery were nearly always to gallop up 
to within, say, 4000 yards, at which range 
our guns were in most ways equal to the 
heavier ones of the enemy. To advance in 
open formation to within this range, after 
the ground over which they were advancing 
had been made good by Cavalry or M.I., 
seldom entailed much loss. This plan was, 
however, not always adopted, and on one 
notable occasion, which I can vividly call 
to mind, two of the enemy's guns worried 
and delayed us for several hours at a range 
of about 7000 yards, when there was really 
no obstacle to our batteries advancing to 
within effective range, at which distance 
these two Boer guns could not have long 
stood against their concentrated fire. As 
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it turned ont, the Boer gnns remained in 
action until a flanking movement on our 
part was developed, when they were with- 
drawn and escaped. 



POM-POMS AND MAXIMS 

MoBAL effect is more than half the battle, 
and the moral effect of a certain amount of 
lead poured out of machine-guns is greater 
than that of the same amount fired from 
rifles. This statement is true both with 
regard to pom-poms and to maxims. The 
only advantage which a maxim on wheels 
has over a pom-pom is that, owing to its 
lightness, it is more mobile, but a maxim 
mounted on a tripod can be taken on to 
places inaccessible to anything on wheels, 
and if the position from which effective 
fire can be brought to bear be limited, 
much more effect can be obtained from it 
with maxims than with the rifles, which 
would occupy the same ground. 

During the late war, as also in West Experts 
Africa, I have seen a good deal of maxims, to good 
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Sometimes their effect has been excellent , 
but sometimes it has been so small that I 
would rather have had the maxim detach- 
ment using their rifles. The effect of the 
maxims has always been in direct pro* 
portion to the value and experience of the 
men using them. An intelligent man can 
in five minutes learn how to adjust and fire 
a maxim, but in order to be of real use with 
one, a man must have much experience 
with it. Almost every maxim has some 
little peculiarity (for it is a complicated 
machine), and the same detachment as 
would use it in war should practise with it 
in peace, and should, on different occasions 
during the year's training, fire at least 
6000 rounds with it; the 600 rounds now 
allowed by regulations is not nearly enough. 
Every man of the detachment should 
thoroughly understand the working of 
maxims in general, and the peculiarities 
of his own gun. 
Pom- As a range-finder, the pom-pom is far 

S^c^ superior to the maxim, and if attached to 

finders. 
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Infantry or dismounted Cavalry, can, in this 
respect, be of the greatest use. The actual 
effect of a pom-pom is considerable, its 
moral effect is great, and the fact that it 
ranges some 2000 yards further than a 
maxim, as well as the comparatively great 
damage done by one of its shells, render it 
a more formidable weapon than a maxim in 
all positions accessible to it. The weight 
of its shells, however, limits the number 
which can be carried, and governs the 
expenditure of ammunition. It is impera- 
tive that a pom-pom should be well horsed, 
especially if it be attached to mounted 
troops. Owing to its weight, a pom-pom 
shell remains a formidable missile to the 
end of its flight, and it would seem both 
practicable and advisable to increase its 
range. It often happened in South Africa 
that an excellent target showed itself just 
out of pom-pom or field artillery range, and 
in a European war, on those occasions on 
which the view was sufficiently extensive, 
long-range pom-poms could always oblige 
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an early deployment on the part of the 
enemy's attaok. Like maxims, pom-poms 
require delicate handling, and men working 
them should be carefoUy trained. The 
officer who was for a long time in charge 
of my pom-pom used to argue that there 
was no use in having gone through a course 
if the pom-pom never jammed ; but I failed 
to see the force of his argument, especially 
when the jamb took place whilst the gun 
was in action and under fire, and these 
were the conditions under which he was 
fondest of pulling it to pieces. My pom- 
pom was very human, and one of its 
peculiarities was that on cold winter morn- 
ings it refused to work until it had had a 
drink of hot water poured into its belt. This 
had the effect of expanding the metal and 
melting the congealed oil. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

When a body of troops is halted for more import- 
than two or three days, all senior oflBcers, ^^*" 
and, as far as possible, all officers, should ^^^^ 
ride, under escort if necessary, to any country, 
points in the neighbourhood from which 
an extended view and a general idea of the 
lie of the country can be obtained. In 
every tract of South Africa of the size of a 
British county, there are generally one or 
two " Spion Kops," from which the whole 
of the surrounding country can be seen. 
Walshfontein, near Modder Eiver, was such 
a place, and I know an occasion on which 
a senior officer, riding out to it, was repri- 
manded for his action by the Brigadier- 
General under whose immediate command 
he was serving, whereas every mounted 
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officer in the place should have been sent 
there to learn the country. 
Eye for a Englishmen, who live in a cramped 
country, generally take as their landmarks 
houses or other objects which they see on 
the actual road they are traversing, and, in 
answer to a question about the way, will 
say, '' First to the left, second to the right, 
and third to the left again ; '' and when the 
Englishman comes to South Africa, he is 
apt to look out for roads and paths which 
in that country are absolutely misleading, 
except in so far that they generally indicate 
the direction of a drift. But a Colonial 
(and this applies as much to Australasians 
and Canadians as to Africans), if asked to 
point out the way, will say, " Bide on past 
that Spitz Kop, to the left of which you 
will find a drift. Cross the drift, and you 
will see a Plat Kop with three trees on the 
top, five miles off. Two miles past that 
you will see some blue gum-trees ; there you 
will find a big dam, and a well." The only 
way to ride across the veldt is by taking 
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the bearings of large feaiv/res^ and men who 
ride in this manner never get bushed, whereas 
I have known men, just out from England, 
lose their way, when only half a mile from 
oamp, and walk into the arms of the enemy. 
On a certain occasion, in July, 1900, 1 
found it necessary to send an important 
message to a General to whom I was at- 
tached. I could not lay my hands on 
anybody who had been to his camp, and 
parties of the enemy were between us. I 

called Corporal , of the Q.M.I., and 

asked him if he would take the message, 
pointing him out a kopje ten miles off, 
behind which I believed the General to be. 
It was just dusk as he started with the 
message. On returning next day, he said 
to me, ^* I gave your message all right, sir, 
but you should tell the General to be more 
careful, because I got right up to the door 
of the farm he was living in, and saw him 
asleep, before any one detected me.'* The 
General had over 1000 men on outpost that 
night. 
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By day or night a good Colonial very 
seldom ^^ gets bnshed." 
HntiMuid One never knows what a day may bring 
strength Worthy and horses and men should conse- 
mwi^d ^^^^*^y always be spared all unnecessary 
hones, fatigue. The day may open with the idea 
that a ten-mile march is all that there is in 
front of the force, but I have known many 
days commenced on this idea, which have 
ended in a forced march and a fight. The 
fact of the men not having breakfasted 
before they started, or that they were 
saddled up an hour before they need have 
been, would be a matter of little consequence 
in one case, and in the other an important 
factor. On the afternoon preceding the 
battle of Poplar Q-rove, my regiment was 
ordered to march from Koodosrand Drift to 
Osfontein, where waggons were distributed 
to us. Forage and rations, which had only 
just arrived from the rail, were not issued 
until late. The whole of the night was 
taken up in distributing these and in load- 
ing them up, for such work proceeds slowly 
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by night. At 3 a.m. we started, and groped 
about in the dark for some time, without 
making much real headway. The conse- 
quence was that by the evening of the next 
day, when a vigorous pursuit might have 
reaped a great harvest, horses and men 
were stone cold. I know that on this 
occasion the late issue of the waggons, and 
the other points to which I have alluded, 
were absolutely unavoidable, but if it had 
been possible to bring horses and men to the 
place we reached in the afbemoon, without 
their having been subjected to the same 
fatigue (most of it undergone before we had 
proceeded three miles), the results of the 
day might have been very different. 

The keeping of company accounts inpay- 
times of peace is difficult without a care-"*^^'** 
fully trained staff, in war it is much more 
so, and the great discontent caused by 
irregularities in the payment of I.Y. and 
other troops raised for the war, point to 
the desirability of attaching a trained pay- 
master and clerks to every unit which 
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is not provided with regular officers, and 
where every company has not a capable 
pay-sergeant. Even where good regular 
officers and pay-sergeants are forthcoming, 
casualties and the difficulty of keeping 
documents render the presence of a pay- 
master very desirable. 
Sanitary When horscs or cattle died in the neigh- 
bourhood of an encampment, it was the 
custom at the commencement of the war to 
drag the carcasses a few hundred yards, 
and then to attempt to bury them. It was 
so difficult to dig in the hard sunbaked soil, 
that the carcasses were seldom covered by 
more than a few inches of earth, and might 
just as well not have been covered at all. 
A far better method than attempting to 
bury any large quantities of animals is to 
drag the carcasses a considerable distance, 
and there split them open. In the hot sun 
of Africa, a carcass thus treated ceases to 
be seriously offensive after a week's ex- 
posure, whereas if not cut open, it will 
remain so for many months. Moreover, if 
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the carcass be cut open, the vultures, 
jackals, and other scavengers are much 
helped in devouring it. 

In my opinion, the pernicious habit ofExces- 
constantly drinking was responsible for water 
three-fourths of the enteric, which occurred <**"^^"*fi^' 
during the late campaign. If a man, un- 
accustomed to do so, takes a whisky and soda 
or even a lemon-squash at eleven o'clock 
on three consecutive mornings, on the 
fourth morning he will find it diflScult to do 
without it, and on the tenth morning he 
will regard it as a necessity. If, at the 
commencement of the hot weather in India, 
a man makes up his mind not to ddnk, 
except at certain fixed times, and adheres 
to this rule, he will soon find that his 
craving for drink disappears. Most soldiers 
on the line of march drink whenever they 
see water, thinking that, although they are 
not thirsty then, they will be so before 
long, and they take the water into their 
systems, as it were, on • account, not 
considering that, as a matter of fact. 
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drinking at nine o'clook, when they are not 
thirsty, will make them more thirsty at 
eleven o'clock than if they had not drank 
at all. On more than one occasion, during 
the late campaign, I have personally lasted 
for twenty-four hours without touching 
fluid of any description (because I could 
not find any water which I cared to drink, 
and had no opportunity of preparing tea or 
cofifee), and at the end of the twenty-four 
hours I have not been violently thirsty. 
During the last two years of the campaign I 
gave up carrying a water-bottle. The best 
way to quench a fierce thirst is not to take 
along drink, but to take a sip, then to eat a 
small piece of dry biscuit, take another sip, 
and so on. Used in this manner, a wine- 
glass of water will quench thirst more than 
a big tumblerful, simply gulped down. I 
have seen officers drink from a filthy dam, 
saying that even if they knew that it con- 
tained nothing but cholera and enteric 
germs, they must drink. I am firmly con- 
vinced that any man who trains himself to 
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do so, can, even in the hot weather, do 
with two quarts of liquid a day, and that 
drinking more than this is simply the con- 
sequence of self-indulgence, and that the 
craving for it can be cured by a month's 
rigime. It was drinking at unauthorized 
places which was the cause of enteric. I 
have seen men so madly thirsty that if a 
maxim had been turned on them I believe 
they would still have broken the ranks and 
drunk; but I maintain that, if they had 
been previously trained to do with less, 
their craving for water would have been 
comparatively nothing. 

I have heard it suggested that, when 
marching in peace, instead of full water- 
bottles, half-empty ones and a piece of 
biscuit should be carried, in order to train 
men to do with little water. 

The first march after a long halt should. First 
if possible, be a short one. There are many should be 
reasons for this rule, ®^^^- 

Any equipment which may have been 
newly issued requires carefully fitting, and 
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if the first day be a long one, new saddles 
are apt to give sore backs, on account of 
small defects which conld easily be altered 
during the night's halt. Men will often 
overload their horses on leaving the camp 
where they have for some time been halted, 
and where they have collected all kinds of 
things which they are loth to leave behind. 
Digressions in this respect are most easily 
rectified at the first camping-ground. In 
the same manner, waggons are apt to be 
overloaded, and this fact will probably not 
be noticed until they are actually on the 
march, where it is inconvenient to unload 
then^, and to find out what unauthorized 
baggage is being carried. 

Another reason that applies all the world 
over is that, before leaving a town, men 
will often " make a night of it,'' and are 
less fit for work, and more careless in per- 
forming those duties, which are essential to 
the comfort of their animals, than they 
would be on other occasions. Discipline 
can, of course, do much to prevent this, but 
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human nature is muoh the same every- 
where, and this tendency is a fact which 
should not be forgotten. 

The monks of old, the night before start- 
ing on a pilgrimage, were ordinarily marched 
a few miles, then encamped in that part 
of their grounds farthest from the monas- 
tery, and were not allowed to return to 
the monastery without special permission 
from the superior. By their action, the 
monks admitted the soundness of the rule I 
advocate, which is not a new one. A four- 
or five-mile march made in the afternoon 
of the day previous to the one on which it 
is intended to push forward, is quite suffi- 
cient to get everything in order. The start 
on the second day is then a matter of half 
an hour, whereas to start on the first day 
wUl ofben take three or four times as 
long. 

It is a standing rule in the Service that a Gai- 
galloper or orderly, when taking a verbal ^^^*^' 
message, should repeat it before leaving. 
This rule cannot be too strictly adhered to, 
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and the half-minute's delay caused by carry- 
ing it out is always well expended. 

Knowing that the order was repeated and 
understood by the galloper is a source of 
satisfaction to the officer issuing the order, 
if there be delay in its execution, for he 
feels certain that it has been correctly de- 
livered. Again, the knowledge that a mes- 
sage is always repeated gives confidence to 
a subordinate in canying out without hesi- 
tation instructions which appear to him 
unlikely, and which he might otherwise 
believe to be a mistake on the part of the 
galloper bringing them. 

It is a question whether we ought not to 
have a special corps of trained gallopers; 
ordinary men are neither able to grasp nor 
to convey any but the very simplest order. 
R^niar At the coumiencement of the war, it was 
the custom among Colonial and irregular 
troops to abuse regular officers, whom they 
were generally good enough to regard as 
gentlemen, but considered to be tied up 
with red tape, and extremely stupid. 
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Gradually this feeling changed, and after 
the first few months of the war, the irregu- 
lars had overoome their prejudice, and in 
many cases such corps were unanimous in 
asking that regular officers might be put to 
lead them. In one particular, especially, 
regular officers have shone throughout the 
late campaign in comparison with irregulars, 
and that is in looking after the comfort of 
their men. I remember an objectJesson 
on this point, which occurred at Diamond 
Hill. On the evening of the first day of 
the battle, I said to some of the Queensland 
M.I., who were going on outpost, "What 
have you had to eat, men?" The answer 
was, " Nothing since dawn, and we shan't 
get anything till we come off outpost ; but 
we can hold out well enough as long as 
there is work to do." I then went to a 
company of the 3rd M.I., who were also 
going on outpost, and said, " Have.you got 
any food ? " The answer was, " All the 
men have had some bully beef, and arrange- 
ments are being made to give them a hot 
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meal as soon as the outposts have been 
taken up/' The officer commanding every 
company of the drd MJ. had calculated to 
a nicety what could be taken on the com- 
pany Scotch or ammunition cart besides the 
ammunition, and if the company was not 
up to strength, besides 150 rounds per man, 
it was generally possible to carry half a 
pound of "bully beef" for every one, as 
well as some groceries and cooking-pots. 
Cattle or sheep were generally procurable. 

No property belonging to an officer was 
allowed on the company Scotch cart. 

The incident of the dinners at Diamond 
Hill, which I have just quoted, made a 
marked impression on the Queenslanders. 
Officers With inferior troops, first-class officers 
^^^* are especially necessary. Good officers will 
selves, generally succeed in making indifferent 
troops good ones, but bad officers will un- 
doubtedly quickly spoil the best With 
indifferent troops it may be incumbent on 
officers to expose themselves more freely 
than with good ones. Officers must take 
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their chance with the rest, bat should not 
without some special reason expose them- 
selves more than can be avoided. An 
o£5[cer most remember that if he fall, his 
command, whatever it may be, suffers a 
greater loss than if the casualty occurs 
among one of his subordinates. His object 
in going into action should be to do the 
best that he can for his cause, and not to 
flatter his own vanity by unnecessarily 
exposing himself in order to show his 
personal courage. If the courage of our 
o£5[cers as a body were not absolutely above 
reproach, these remarks might be unwise, 
but my experience has been that officers 
have, as a rule, been too prodigal of their 
lives, and, as Prince Hohenlohe says, ^^ the 
man who allows himself to be killed with- 
out necessity is doing a harm, and not a 
good to his country/' The position of a 
commander in action, whether he command 
a company or a division, is in the place 
where he can keep best in touch with what 
is going on in the whole of his command, 
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and from which his orders can best be con- 
veyed to his subordinates. This place will 
seldom be with his most advanced troops, 
and in the case of a higher commander will 
generally be out of musketry fire, and some- 
where where gallopers can reach him with- 
out difficulty, and from which orders can be 
easily conveyed. 

Colonel Bimington used to tell his officers 
in the presence of the men not to expose 
themselves unnecessarily, as to do so was 
a bad compliment to the men, who were 
as brave as they were. 
Responsi- If our officcrs do fail in any kind of 
^ ^^' courage, it is in the moral courage required 
to order men to what may appear to be 
almost certain death. I do not wish to call 
to mind occasions on which more decided 
and energetic action on the part of com- 
manders would either have led to great 
results or would have averted disasters, but 
instances will occur to the minds of all 
those who have studied the history of the 
campaign. The commanders who have 
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failed on these occasions would in all 
probability have gladly taken any personal 
risks, but disliked giving orders to others to 
face a danger to which they themselves 
would not be exposed. As an example, on 
a small scale, of what I mean, I give the 
following instance : In the month of June, 
1901, 1 was holding the line of the Modder 
Biver, which some columns under General 
Bruce Hamilton were driving up to. The 
front that I was told off to hold was over 
twenty miles, and the force at my disposal 
inadequate to enable me to do more than 
hold the principal drifts, watch the whole 
front, and keep some 250 men in a central 
position ready to support any part of the 
line. One morning I received intelligence 
that a commando of the enemy was off- 
saddled near Eoodoesrand Drift. I at once 
moved down with the two guns and 250 
men I had available. On my approach, 
the enemy retired from the river-bank and 
took up a position on some high ground a 
mile to the south of it. The Scottish I.Y., 
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who were in front, crossed the river, and 
advanoed on foot to within 800 yards of the 
ridge occupied by the enemy, but the fire 
was so hot they could not get on any 
further. The two guns which I had with 
me shelled the enemy for a couple of hours 
from the northern bank. All that I had in 
reserve were 60 M.I., who were on the 
north bank, and also acted as escort to the 
guns. I asked the officer commanding 
the battalion of M.I., who happened to 
be with the 60 men, what he thought of 
the feasibility of crossing the river and 
galloping the enemy's position, which I 
thought had by then been to a great 
extent vacated. He did not at all like 
the idea, as he did not think that the 
capture of the position, which it was not 
my intention to hold during the night, 
would compensate for the loss which, in his 
opinion, would probably be entailed in 
taking it. 

After carefully considering the matter, I 
came to the conclusion that the moral 
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eflfeot of allowing the enemy to remain 
where they were, and to think that they had 
held us, would be so bad that I would risk 
the loss, and take the position if I could. 
It was difficult to send any orders to the 
Yeomanry, as messengers drew fire, and the 
Yeomanry were in very extended formation, 
but I felt certain that if the M.I. advanced 
mounted at a gallop, that the Yeomanry on 
foot would join in with them as they gal- 
loped through them. I therefore ordered 
the Major commanding the M.I. battalion 
to send a subaltern and 40 men to cross 
the river, extend, and gallop. This was 
carried out. The Yeomanry joined in. 
Over 100 of the enemy, who had re- 
mained to hold the ridges, fled, and my 
men had some good shooting. On asking 
for the Major conmianding the battahon, I 
found that he had accompanied the party 
galloping the kopje. He was in no way 
called upon to do this, and it was not my 
intention that he should go. As at all 
other times, this officer was willing to lead 
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any advance, but on this ocoasion he was 
averse to ordering other men to go into 
what he considered grave danger, especially 
as it was not part of his duty to participate 
in executing the order which he gave. 
Such a feeling is most chivalrous, but is 
seldom calculated to lead to the best results. 
imea- There are a few men who have served 
throughout the late campaign who deny 
that the deeds of our irregular troops have 
been belauded out of all proportion to their 
merits when compared with what has been 
done by regulars. All Englishmen have 
been delighted by the magnificent spirit 
which induced these men, often at a great 
personal sacrifice, to come out and defend 
their country. AJl ranks of the regular 
army have been surprised at the compara- 
tive efficiency shown by them after a short 
training, and nothing would be more un- 
generous than to withhold fall credit for 
the great difficulties they overcame and the 
good work which they did. At the same 
time, nothing would be more fatal than to 
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pretend to ourselves that these men were 
as good as regular troops. I refer much 
less to contingents from the Colonies than 
to those from home, for many of the 
Colonials, being beautiful horsemen, and 
thoroughly accustomed to the use of the 
rifle in sport, as well as on the range, and, 
at the same time, being used to a life not 
very different to that on the veldt, started 
with so many of those qualities which are 
necessary to the making of a good soldier, 
already highly developed, that in many 
points they were far superior to our regulars. 
While all must admire the patriotism 
displayed by our irregular troops, it would 
be a terrible mistake if the British public 
were seriously to believe that untrained 
troops are as good as trained ones, and 
that in a short space of time we could 
raise bodies of men fit to put into line with 
our regulars in the face of a European 
enemy. 

It takes two years, working five hours a 
day, to train an ordinary Infantryman, 
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unless he be a man of exceptional intelli- 
gence, in which case one year's good train- 
ing will do much for him, bat it takes 
infinitely longer to train officers, and unless 
trained officers, and, more especially, trained 
staff officers, are allotted to irregulars, the 
best results cannot be expected. It must 
be remembered that small but urgent 
problems continually present themselves, 
which to a man of little experience are 
new, and a solution of which requires care- 
ful deliberation on his part, whereas a 
regular officer, who from former experience 
thoroughly understands such cases, can 
deal with them by rule of thumb and save 
his energy for more important matters. 

It takes at least a year longer to train 
a Cavalryman or an Artilleryman than it 
does to train an Infantryman. Among the 
first batch of Yeomanry sent out to South 
Africa there were a certain number of men 
who could ride and shoot. Among the 
second batch there were very few. Some 
of the Yeomanry arriving in May, 1901, 
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could not mount their horses alone, and 
had no notion of adjusting their sights. 
Our experience of the latter drafts of 
Yeomanry should be suflScient to prevent 
us from ever again attempting to raise 
more than a very limited number of 
mounted irregulars in any country where 
tJieir civil pursuits have not already rendered 
the majority of the inhabitants good horsemen. 
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